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w _ ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


’ and tiresome to speculate on the decision 

‘Ohghe American Senate. The Committee of Foreign 
Afairs as recommended the adoption of the Supplementary 
Article; but the assent of two-thirds of the Senate is still 
doubtful.“ It is not improbable that Sir Srarrorp Nortucore’s 
ted announcement may furnish a pretext for aban- 
doning all effofts to save the Treaty. No Englishman will 
doubt the accuracy of the statement; but the American Com- 
missioners may perhaps have conveyed the impression that 
they gave @ promise in words which admit of a less definite 
interpretation. If alterations are introduced by the Senate into 
the proposed Article, it is scarcely probable that the English 
Government can proceed further with the compromise. The 
Anicle as it was drawn by Lord GranviLLe is more am- 
biguous than could be wished; and any modification would 
bly be framed for the. purpose of making the with- 
drawal of the indirect claims still more uncertain and in- 
deinite. Little encouragement is furnished by the recent 
Correspondence, which contains few traces of that friendly dis- 
position which Lord GraNVILLE courteously and conventionally 
acknowledged. Mr. Fisu exhibits in his communications the 
forensic astuteness in which American diplomacy is never 
wanting. One argument on which he dwells with especial 
fivour sufficiently characterizes the tone and temper in which 
the American Government has thought fit to conduct a great 
international controversy. To Lord GranviLue’s declaration 
that the English Ministers had believed the indirect claims 
both to have been excluded by the Treaty and to have been 
waived by the American Commissioners, Mr. Fisu replies with 
visible complacency that the English Government must have 
had notice of claims which had, according to its contention, 
been waived. ‘The answer is, that the claims were on the 
oth of March simultaneously preferred and waived, so that 
it became unnecessary to protest against demands which, ac- 
cording to the understanding of the English Commissioners, 
were only held in reserve. Discussions of this kind can 
sarcely fail to become personally offensive when they go 
beyond the purpose of explaining an actual misunderstanding. 
Sir Strarrorp Nortucore states that the English Commissioners 
represented to their Government that they understood a pro- 
mise to have been given that the indirect claims should not 
be put forward by the United States. Mr. Fis may, if he 
inks it worth while, endeavour to prove that Sir StarrorD 
Nortucote and his colleagues were unduly credulous; but an 
elaborate demonstration that they must have told a falsehood 
is neither conciliatory nor likely to be convincing. If they 
Were mistaken, there is strong reason to believe that the 
American Commissioners and Government shared their error. 
Although the Secretary of State professes to attach great 
importance to a settlement of the indirect as well as of the 
direct claims, it is almost certain that the demand for conse- 
quential damages was inserted in the Case by an afterthought. 
‘The indirect claims and the pretexts on which they are 
founded occupy five or six pages at the end of a thick volume, 
and in the earlier part of the Case an Italian lawyer is quoted 
4% approving not only of the direct claims, but of the in- 
claims, on which, as the draughtsman adds, the Ameri- 
tan Government does not now insist. Not the faintest hint 
was ever given that the amicable settlement by payment of a 
gross sum was the only ible settlement which could be 
tibed as amicable. When the American Commissioners 
accepted with full acknowledgment, and perhaps not without 
surprise, the English apology and the admission of retro- 
rnd tules of law, they can scarcely have supposed 
‘English Government to have abandoned the hope of an 

amicable settlement. 


in itself rather the commencement of a new quarrel. It 
“‘ makes necessary a prolonged, disagreeable, and expensive 
“ litigation with a powerful nation, carried on at a great dis- 
“ tance from the seat of the American Government, and under 
“ great disadvantages; and, more than all, it compels the re- 
“ appearance of events and facts for the keeping of which in 
“ lifeless obscurity the United States were willing to sacrifice 
“much, as they indicated in their proffer to accept a gross 
Rhys in satisfaction of all claims.” If indeed the Treaty 

rendered necessary the insultin of the American 
Case, England might reasonably Senge het whether the 
arbitration could promote an amicable settlement; but charges 
of bad faith, and imputations of base motives, were rendered 
necessary, not by the terms of the Treaty, but by the peculiar 
taste and disposition of the American agents. It was assuredly 
not necessary to quote and adopt rhetorical phrases of English 
orators who had been led into exaggerated denunciations of 
their own Government by their enthusiasm for the cause of 
the United States. It must be gratifying to Mr. Bricut and 
to the admirers of Mr. Cospen to find that even in the recent. 
correspondence Mr. Fish is unable to refrain from using 
against their country their own inflated language. If the 
Treaty and the arbitration which it provided were, as now 
appears, unpalatable to the American Government, it is diffi- 
cult to understand the professions of friendliness and good 
feeling which were profusely exchanged after the conclusion of 
the Treaty. Atter-dinner speeches are not diplomatic pro- 
ceedings, but the mutual congratulations of the Commissioners 
on either side, and the subsequent Message of the Presipent, 
naturally tended to promote the widespread and indeed 
universal delusion which was disturbed by the violent in- 
justice of the American Case, and which is now finally dis- 
pelled by Mr. Fisu’s declaration. 


Mr. Fish cannot but admit that the jurisdiction of the 
Arbitrators is limited to claims which are “ generically known 
“as the Alabama claims”; but he contends that every 
demand which was at any time preferred by Mr. Apams, Mr. 
SewarD, or himself, is included in the definition ; and he begs 
the question in dispute by contending that any claims which 
are not ‘Alabama claims” will be rejected by the Tribynal. 
The argument would be unanswerable if it had been agreed 
that the Arbitrators should determine the measure of their 
own jurisdiction ; but, as neither they nor any superior Court 
have power to interpret the submission, the litigants have the 
right and the duty of guarding themselves against an undue 
extension of the reference. Any doubt which may be raised 
as to the intention of the English Government and Commis- 
sioners is removed by the nature of the claims which they 
are alleged to have entertained. When the American Govern- 
ment disclaims any desire to obtain unreasonable pecuniary 
compensation, it is a sufficient answer that, through its agents, 
it has formally demanded an amount of some hundreds of 
millions sterling. As an American writer remarks, it would 
require some command of face to argue before the Tribunal 
that General Lee would have disbanded his army after the 
battle of Gettysburg if he had not supposed that the 
Alabama was cruising somewhere in the ocean with a crew 
of a hundred and twenty men; but this very suggestion is 
deliberately advanced in the American Case; and the Arbi- 
trators are invited to award in consequence the costs of a year 
and a half of the Civil War. The professed moderation of 
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fully aware of the unfounded nature of their demand; but 
flagrant illegality and injustice cannot bring within the terms 
of a reference matters which were not included in the sub- 
mission. A Government which retains any particle either 
of prudence or of self-respect could not hypothetically 
sanction a monstrous and unprecedented claim by treating it 
as a proper subject of reference. The principle of conse- 
quential damages would be admitted if it were referred to the 
Arbitrators, and their decision against the claim would only 
apply to the particular case. The claim for the prolongation 
of the war was based by its author rather on the QuEEN’s 
Proclamation than on the acts of the Alabama; and it had 
not been invented by Mr. Suuyer when Mr. Sewarp drew up 
the list of what are generically called the Alabama claims. 
Lord GranviLur’s elaborate analysis of the Correspondence 
affords a conclusive answer to Mr. Fisu’s suggestion that Mr. 
Apans at different times complained of national injuries. In- 
juries inflicted on the subjects or citizens of a country may in 
ordinary parlance be deseribed as national wrongs; but the 
allegation that the war was prolonged through the exertions of 
blockade runners has nothing whatever to do with Alabama 
claims. 


The device which has been jointly elaborated by Lord 
GRANVILLE and General Scuenck for the evasion of the diffi- 
culty furnishes an unintended and curious comment on the 
American demand. The draft of the Article recites that the 
President of the Unirep Strats adopts for the future the 
principle that the indirect claims “should not be admitted in 
“ principle as growing out of the acts committed by particular 
“* vessels alleged to have been enabled to commit depredations 
“ upon the shipping of the belligerent by reason of such want 
“* of due diligence in the performance of neutral obligations as 
“ that which is imputed by the United States to Great Britain.” 
If the Government of the United States holds that for the 
future indirect claims are unjust, or that they are not war- 
ranted by the rules of international law, it seems to follow that 
from the time of Mr. Suuyer’s speech to the present day the 
claims were, as indeed they undoubtedly are, extortionate and 
wanton. That the English Government should be required 
to disavow an absurd doctrine against which it has uniformly 
protested is an anomaly which it may be worth while to per- 
petrate for the sake of peace; but the unparalleled patience 
of the English nation has been tried to the utmost, and with 
conditional acquiescence in a ridiculous position its long- 
suffering will have been finally exhausted. If the Alabama 
claimants are deprived of the opportunity of preferring their 
plausible but questionable demands, they will have their 
own Government alone to thank for their disappointment. 
Pliable and conciliatory to the utmost, successive English 
Governments have negotiated the REverDY JoHNsON Conven- 
tion and the Washington Treaty, nor have they shrunk from 
consenting to the marvellous involutions of the Supplemental 
Article. The consideration for the apology, and for the 
acceptance of the new rules of international law, may have 
failed; and it is too late to retract concessions which were 
offered in a spirit of mistaken confidence. That the claim for 
consequential damages will never be recognized except as the 
result of a disastrous war is absolutely certain; nor is it 
possible to imagine that any English Minister will consent to 
the payment of a gross sum on account of claims which have 
never been recognized. The whole civilized world, although 
England is the object of many jealousies and resentments from 
which the United States are exempt, is agreed in condemna- 
tion-of extravagant pretensions which could not be admitted 
without dishonour as subjects of arbitration. 


. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE AND THE JESUITS. 


T is evident that the rejection of Cardinal HonenLone as 
German Minister to the Papal Court was only one small 
incident in the great struggle for power between the German 
Empire and the Pope, The issue is now fairly raised, and the 
battle has begun. The German Government has taken up the 
position that, the present attitude of the Court of Rome 
being avowedly hostile to Germany, it is incumbent on Ger- 
many to defend itself. The present Emperor, as Prince 
Bismarck observed, has not the slightest intention of repeat- 
ing the memorable scene of Canossa. How the quarrel 
has come about is notorious, and it need scarcely be said 
that each party on its own principles is in the right. If 
there is a living source of infallible authority, knowing 
absolutely what is right and wrong, seeing how far the 
modern world is going astray from its true aims, and possessed 
of the power of deciding on the future fate of millions 
of human beings, it most naturally and properly claims 
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the right to,mould every action of human life in order to 
save as many souls as possible. ‘The whole tendene of 
Catholicism in the last quarter of a century is to assert hy 
claim more loudly every day and to act on it More 
boldly. The dogma of the Immaculate Conception the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility, and the conversion of the 
power of the Pore into a power wholly of a spiritual kj 
have been the leading causes or manifestations of this ten. 
dency. The Jesuits are the staunchest, most resolute and 
most untiring champions of the new order of things at Rome 
and their action has been sufficiently successful to conyyls, 
every Catholic country in Europe. Until lately the Cathgjj. 
cism of Germany was in-the main of a quiet, sleepy, old. 
fashioned sort, resting happily uhder the shadow of the State, 
and giving little trouble to rulers or people. In Prussia Gy. 
tholicism was especially honoured and cared for. A Prussian 
was free to be a Catholic or a Protestant; but if he was 
Catholic, the State required him to be baptized and marrieg 
by a priest of his own persuasion, and Catholic bishops were 
treated as high and most respectable Government officials, 
There was no religious question in Germany, for the rival 
creeds were cherished and disciplined in the told of the State, 
But now all is changed. The Jesuits teach that every prin. 
ciple on which the State acts in Germany is wrong. Ultra. 
montanism comes into conflict with the allegiance of the 
subject to the King. Prelates assume to decide the exact 
shade of doctrine which Catholic officials must hold. The 
Old Catholics have raised the flag of rebellion agains, 
the prelates, and the prelates have excommunicated the 
Old Catholics. But it appears that excommunication, if 
it can have any effect on civil life, is illegal in Prussia 
without the permission of the Government. The Bishop 
of ErueLanp, when this was pointed out to him, replied 
that if he found the canon and the municipal law in con- 
flict, he should be guided by the canon law, and excom- 
municate as much as he pleased. This has drawn dow 
on him the wrath of Prince Bismarck, who has informed him 
that, if he does not repent and see the error of his ways 
at once, the worst shall be inflicted on him that it is in the 
power of the State to inflict. As it is very improbable that 
the Bishop thus challenged will give in, a very short time will 
suffice to show what it is that Prince Bismarck proposes to do 
in order to coerce refractory Ultramontanes. In whatever he 
chooses to do he will undoubtedly have the support of the 
German Parliament, which has come forward to urge him to 
strike a strong blow if he strikes at all, and to expel the 
Jesuits and the members of other obnoxious orders from 
Germany. If the defiant bishops are put down, and the 
Jesuits got rid of, then it is hoped Germany will be at peace, 
and good sound German doctrine will be taught in every 
German school, and the dangerous and disruptive doctrines 
of the Syllabus will no more infect the minds of German 
youth. 

To Englishmen it would seem at first sight as if the diffi- 
culty with which Germany has to contend were one of its own 
making. The State in Germany chooses to associate itself 
with an alien institution, to protect it, uphold it, and patronize 
it. If this alien institution gives trouble to its protector and 
patron, the simplest pian would appear to be to cease to have 
anything to do with it. Why should the Prussian Govem- 
ment trouble itself to see that Catholic children are properly 
baptized, and Catholic bridegrooms and brides properly mar- 
ried? So long as men and women are legally married, that 
is all that the State has to see to, and baptism is a religious 
ceremony with which parents may dispense, or which they 
may have recourse to, according to their tastes. If Ultra- 
montane bishops choose to excommunicate a Catholic because 
he does not assent to the last new dogma, that is purely a 
matter between him and them; and if he does not believe 
that the excommunication will do him harm, no one is hurt 
The Jesuits may be bad teachers, but so long as they do no one 
an injury appreciable by legislators, they may teach bad doe 
trine while better men teach better doctrine. This was the 
line adopted by some of the leading friends of the Ultra- 
montanes in the recent debates. They professed to be per- 
fectly indifferent to State support and protection, and only 
asked to be let alone. If all creeds were treated equally and 
the State stood aloof from all, it was not Catholicism, as they 
urged, that would suffer. Protestantism is the creature of 
the State, and would soon fall to pieces if it lost the prop that 
supported it. An attempt was made to defend the Jesuits a 
their own merits, to contend that they were excellent, useful, 
modest men, and very patriotic. But this argument was 
utterly irrelevant, and rested on an equivocation. 
Jesuits are excellent men, or some of them are so, if once the 
principles on which they act are admitted as sound; but their 
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qhole lives are spent in attempting to establish a system which 
ig at complete variance with the ordinary habits of thought and 
gion prevalent among German laymen. ‘The right line for 
heir friends to take was obviously that a fair field should be 
iven to all, and then, if truth was on the side of the enemies 
of the Jesuits, it might be expected that truth would prevail. 
Religious toleration is one of the watchwords of modern 
Liberalism, and the Ultramontanes calledon German Liberals to 
he liberal. But the appeal met with no response in the German 
Parliament. One of the principal speakers declared that a 
Free Church in a Free State was one of the most foolish of 
fncies. ‘The view of the majority was most unmistakably 
that the Jesuits should be put down, and not that they should 
be simply let alone. In order to judge of the true character 
of the struggle now imminent, it deserves to be attentively 
noticed that what may be termed the English theory on the 
subject, but which Count Cavour desired to have carried out 
in Italy with far more logical boldness than it has ever been 
carried out in England, was distinctly submitted to the Ger- 
wan Parliament and rejected. Men of known sense, libera- 
lity, and courage talked of the Jesuits in language which in 
England is scarcely ever heard except from the lips of Mr. 
NewpecaTe or Mr. The perfect fairness of Con- 
gitutional government was treated as being entirely a mis- 
take, and the example of Belgium was adduced to show that, 
wader cover of what is called iuir play and religious toleration, 
gheming priests and bold clericals may obtain the whole 
guidance of affairs and have the nation at their feet. 


Several reasons may be suggested why this should have 
been the course of opinion in the German Parliament. Perhaps 
smething should be attributed to the inexperience of a young 
legislative Assembly which thinks that whatever it wishes can 
be easily effected, and, in its sublime faith in its own decrees, 
ignores the difficulties of practical life. But there can be no 
doubt that influences prevailed of far greater moment. In the 
first place, to sever Church and State would be to most 
Germans to embark on an experiment totally foreign to all 
their familiar traditions and ideas. The Prussian State is 
always nagging at a man from the day he is born, if not 
before, till the day when even bureaucracy admits that, the 
fet of his death and burial being properly certified, there 
isno more to be done with him. To leave him alone at the 
most important crises of his life would seem to German officials 
something terrible. In Prussia the good man is the man who 
atevery epoch of his tiny history has received exactly the 
right certificate. The Catholics receive their certificates and 
the Protestants receive theirs, and the order of the world seems 
intelligible so long as the latter are regarded as soldiers belong- 
ing to a regiment that wears blue facings, and the former are 
regarded as soldiers belonging to a regiment that wears white 
facings. Buta state of things in which religion was not used as 
a means of marking off men as if into different regiments 
would be, in the eyes of the most thoroughly German of 
Germans, revolutionary and monstrous. Then, again, it is 
easy to guess from some of the speeches made in the Parlia- 
ment, that some part of the pressure put on the Government 
to use sharp measures arises from the fears of that portion of 
the German Catholic world which is not Ultramontane. Many 
German Catholics dislike the Jesuits, and, without distinctly 
tejecting the dogma of infallibility, bitterly resent its con- 

nees. But they scarcely dare call their souls their own, 
and dread what they may have to go through at home or in 
provincial circles if they boldly oppose those whom the Popz 
regards as his best friends. But it the State would act and 
clear all the Jesuits away, what a comfort it would be! and if 
ina German home it was distinctly apprehended that the 
State had to be obeyed or disobeyed, even feminine zeal 
would recoil from the advocacy of disobedience. But 
by far the most potent cause of the desire for State 
action was, we may be sure, the political one. The friends 
of the Jesuits are politically the enemies of Germany, 
and find in France a field from which to carry on their 
attacks. The Jesuits are of necessity, and on their own 
Principles legitimately, the allies and instruments of a foreign 
foe. Regarding the German Empire as the greatest barrier 
in the way of their success, which it no doubt is, they wish 
to help France to break it up. Great allowance must be made, 
even by the friends of religious toleration, for the Germans 
under these circumstances. Ultramontanism and Communism 
are in many respects very similar, as they both aim at destroy- 
img national lite and moderate liberty. In a country like 
England, where neither of them have any real power, we can 
afford to let them both have their fling within certain bounds; 
but it would try our temper and our liberal principles very 
‘everely if either displayed an irritating activity as the 


partisans of a foreign and hostile Power. The struggle 
between Germany and the Papacy is so far a political one 
that Germany may be justified in having recourse to: political 
means of defending itself. But it is easier to state this in 
general terms than to see what measures could be adopted 
that would be efficacious, and yet would not have a tinge of 


petty and undignified persecution. . 


M. ROUHER’S REAPPEARANCE. 


Sove indignation and some contempt have been expressed 
in this country at the concerted silence of which M. 
Rovuer was the victim on Tuesday. It is not very clear upon 
whom the blame of this conspiracy ought to rest. The Right, 
which might perhaps have been expected to cheer M. Rovner, 
is not accused of having remained mute of set purpose; the 
Left, which is accused of remaining mute of set purpose, 
could hardly have been expected to cheer him. In the 
English House of Commons a member defending an unpopular 
cause with as much tact and eloquence as M. Rovner might 
secure a considerable amount of purely intellectual approval. 
But a French Assembly does not usually discriminate in this 
way. It means its cheers to convey good will to the cause as 
well as admiration for the advocate. At all events this is the 
interpretation affixed to its applause out of doors. M. RounEr’s 
speech was evidently designed to produce this effect. It was 
from no idle wish to achieve a momentary popularity that he 
angled so persistently for the support of the Right. ‘The Vice- 
Emperor can dispense with a claque. If his plan had suc- 
ceeded, the Conservative majority would have been arrayed 
against the Revolutionary minority, and the Imperial ex- 
Minister would have been exhibited to France as the natural 
leader of the party of order. Even as it was, considering the 
ingenuity with which he identified himself with the Assembly, 
and defended its claim to constituent powers against the 
depreciatory criticism of M. GAMBETTA, it is matter for wonder 
that he did not carry the majority with him. To be told that 
their mission is not finished, and that a dissolution would be 
an injustice to everybody for the profit of a few indi- 
viduals, must have been pleasant though the speaker was M. 
Rovner. If the Right had been roused by an inarticulate 
contest with the Left, the temptation would probably have 
proved too great to be resisted. Any demonstration of dis- 
approval on the part of the minority would have enabled M. 
Rovner to sit down amid the excited cheers of the majority. 
Their applause would have meant nothing, but it would not the 
less have had its use. It would have enabled every Bona- 
partist journal in France to adduce the reception given to M. 
Rovner in proof that Imperialism is gaining ground in the 
Assembly. The concerted silence of the Left was consequently 
a perfectly allowable stroke of policy. It put M. Rovner to 
no unfair disadvantage; it simply prevented him from gain- 
ing an unfair advantage. Not a single Deputy who wished to 
cheer the speech on its merits was debarred from doing so. The 
only applause that was stifled was applause that would have 
been taken as a homage to the Empire, while in fact it would 
only have expressed hostility to the Republic. The self- 
imposed moderation of the Left has allowed the real feel- 
ing of the majority towards the Empire to become apparent, 
It may secretly suspect M. Turers or openly defy M. GAMBETTA, 
but it has no love for Napo.eon III. 


It is probable that even in the Assembly Frenchmen are 
able to draw a distinction between the military contracts con- 
cluded under the Empire and those concluded under the 
Government of National Defence. Very possibly the waste 
of money was hardly less in the latter case than in the former. 
The circumstances under which M. Gamperra had to work 
were wholly incompatible with a careful comparison of tenders, 
or a careful supervision of the goods supplied. A Govern- 
ment which is honestly bent on accumulating the materials 
of war with the utmost possible speed must buy all it can get 
without much regard to price or quality. A bad rifle is better 
than none at all; a good rifle can only be too dear when an 
equally good one might be had at a smaller cost. That the 
Government of National Defence was grossly cheated is 
likely enough, but it was the cheating of contractors 
for whose control there was neither time nor ma- 
chinery available. That the Imperial Government was 
grossly cheated is certain, but in this case the sinners were 
its own officials, whose dishonesty must have been suspected, 
if not known, by the men who ought to have punished them. 
M. GamBETTA may also have suspected that he was giving 
immense sums for goods of doubtful value. But there is all 
the difference between suspecting this in the very crisis of a 
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war, when the choice lies between supplying the needs of the 
army im this way and not supplying oi at all, and suspect- 
ing it in time of peace, when the only evil that can follow 
from verification is the necessity of dismissing unfaithful 
agents. The secret of the immunity extended to fraudulent 
contractors under the Government of National Defence was 
the pressure of mili necessity. The secret of the im- 
munity extended to fraudulent cdntractors under the Empire 
was the pressure of political necessity. The latter neces- 
sity was in part real, and in part imaginary. It was real 
in so far as the Emperor could not have released 
himself from it without quarrelling with some of his 
most trusted agents. It was imaginary in so far as he 
believed that this quarrel would have weakened his hold 
on the country. But from whatever cause—whether from 
the indolence which could not dispense with useful in- 
struments, or from the fear that he had allowed them to 
become too strong to be dispensed with—the army was 
sacrificed, and its defeat involved the fall of the Sovereign on 
whose head the guilt ultimately lay. Other faults have con- 
tributed to make the Empire odious to Frenchmen, but it 
might have borne up against all of them had it not been for 
this crowning sin. The diplomacy of the Duke of Gramonr 
is unpopular enough, but the provocation which he received 
from Prussia is likely to be better appreciated as the incidents 
which immediately preceded the war are more candidly 
studied. The interference of the Empire with personal 
liberty may be paralleled under the Republic. The 
cruelty of the Coup d'état was reproduced in every detail 
during the ry A of the Versailles troops into Paris. But 
the neglect of the Government to provide for a war which 
it cannot even claim not to have foreseen is something 
different in kind from all these errors. There is nothing that 
can be alleged in palliation of it; there is nothing in the 
Republican administration to which it can be compared. It 
is a story that admits of being reproduced in shapes which 
come home to every t and to every soldier. When 
Frenchmen hear General Vinoy’s declaration that his great 
object was to avoid meeting the enemy, because he was not 
= with cartridges, and remember that the money to 

uy these cartridges was yearly voted by the Corps Légis- 
latif, and yearly wrung from the taxpayer, they are not likely 
to miss the obvious moral. They have always been willing 
enough to believe that a French army could only have been 
beaten by extraordinary ill fortune, and here is the ill fortune 
they are in search of ready to hand. Englishmen may be 
disposed to think that even if the French troops had been per- 
fectly equipped the superiority of German discipline and Ger- 
man strategy would still have ensured success. But French- 
men will naturally hold that the whole secret of their defeat 
lay in the want of arms, of horses, of ammunition—of all, in 
short, that ordinarily makes one brave man the superior of 
another. They will admit of no partition of responsibility ; 
they will place it whole and undivided on the head of Napo- 
Leon III. 


The result of M. Rovner’s appearance in the tribune makes 
it extremely doubtful whether he would not have been better 
advised if he had remained outside the Assembly. Being in it 
he could not help defending the Government of which he was 
so important a part against the attack of M. p’AupDRIFFET 
Pasquier. But there are some cases so bad that it is wiser for 
the defendant to let judgment go by default. There is more 
chance that the facts will not be so unrelentingly brought to 
light ; there is at all events more chance that if they are 
brought to light they will be sooner forgotten. M. D’AUDRIFFET 
Pasquier’s speech might have been less bitterly hostile if the 
chief representative of the Imperial Government had not been 
there to be stung into a reply. And if the original attack 
had been none the less violent for being directed against an 
absent instead of a present offender, it could not have been 
followed by M. p’AuprirreT Pasquier’s rejoinder. There may 
not be much meaning in the warning addressed to M. Rovner 
that a time is coming when the country will insist on the 
Empire restoring the legions which have been destroyed, but 
it will help to fix in the minds of those who read it the fact 
that it is the Empire that has destroyed them. The effect of 
this debate will be to strengthen the conviction of the French 

t that all he suffers from increased taxation and dimin- 
ished prosperity is the work of the Imperial Government, 
and, more than this, that it is due not to incapacity merely, 
but to selfish treachery. It is probable that the Bonapartist 
faction have not realized the extent of the hatred which is 
felt against them on this score. If they had, they would 
hardly have attempted to defend themselves against accusa- 


: 
all the accounts which have been published of the early 

of the war. M. Rovuer’s failure may have more serious and 
lasting consequences than commonly follow upon Purlig. 
mentary reverses in France. 


MR. LEEMAN’S BILL. 


A SELECT Committee of the House of Commons has 
proved, with few amendments, Mr. Lreman’s Bill to 
authorise the application of funds of Municipal Corporations 
and other Governing Bodies in certain cases. e same Bil] 
failed in the last Session, in consequence of the usual diffi. 
culties which impede legislation by private members. It wil] 
now certainly be passed by the House of Commons; but it jg 
uncertain whether it will meet with equal favour in the House 
of Lords. The object of the measure is to relieve Co 
tions and governing bodies of a serious disability which hag 
in some late cases produced serious inconvenience and jn. 
justice. It had long been known or suspected that under the 
provisions of the Municipal Corporations Act corporate funds 
were not applicable, except in the rare cases where a surplus 
existed, to the promotion or opposition of Bills in Parliament, 
The subject had escaped the attention of the framers of the 
Act, and the general words which limit the discretion of 
governing bodies happen to be stringent. The iniquitous 
consequences which might follow from a strict enforcement of 
the law were so obvious that all parties concerned have for 
many years, consciously or in ignorance, connived at disregard 
of the legal rule. If Corporations are good for anything, 
ought to act as guardians and agents of the communities xi 
they represent, both in the promotion of improvements and in 
vigilant resistance to any measure which may injuriously 
affect the interests of their constituents. Almost every im- 
portant Bill relating to gas, to water, or to railways, has been 
watched by the Corporations which it may have concerned, 
either in direct opposition or for the purpose of securing pro- 
tective clauses. In many instances Gas and Water Companies, 
on asking !for additional powers, have been met by Corpora- 
tion Bills for the compulsory purchase of their undertakings, 
In the majority of cases the application has been successful; 
and it is probable that in a few years the ownership of gasworks 
and water works will have been almost universally transferred 
to public bodies. The Royal Commission under the presi- 
dency of the Duke of RicumonD recommended that the supply 
of water should in all cases be entrusted to the local authori- 
ties; and there is a strong reason for adopting the same course 
with gasworks as soon as they return the maximum dividend. 
From that date additional profits legally belong to the consumers, 
whoare nearly identical with the ratepayers; and it is reasonable 
and convenient that the beneficial owners should, after paying 
off the incumbrances, enjoy the administration of their pro- 
perty. The Corporation of every considerable town has found 
it necessary to codify and extend its local legislation by an 
Improvement Bill, which often from time to time requires 
amendments and supplementary provisions. Improvement 
Bills often involve collision with private interests; and both 
parties are fully heard before Committees of Parliament, 
There is a strong presumption that in all cases the Corpora- 
tion represents the public interests of the borough, and it has 
seldom been doubted that the necessary expenses ought to be 
paid out of the corporate funds. It is absurd to impose on 
those who happen to hold municipal offices the expense and 
risk of a Parliamentary contest in which they are interested 
only in common with the local community. ‘here are other 
kinds of litigation to which the same principle applies, as 
when special tribunals are legally authorised to adjudicate on 
questions which involve the interests of a town or district. 
Every Private Bill contains a clause providing for the pay- 
ment of the costs of promotion out of the funds raised under 
its provisions; but when a Bill is rejected by Parliament, it 
becomes a serious question how the expenses are to be paid. 
Costs of opposition in all cases must be met by the petitioners 
out of private or public funds; and only a few instances have 
occurred during five-and-thirty years since the passing of the 
Municipal Corporations Act in which legal objections have 
been raised to the discharge out of municipal resources of 
liabilities incurred by governing bodies. The Gas and Water 
Companies of Sheffield, and the Water Company of Edin- 
burgh, may claim credit for having exposed for their owD 
purposes the latent defects of the law. Having been engaged 
in legal and Parliamentary contests with their respective 
Corporations, the Companies have succeeded in making the 
members of the Corporations liable for expenses which ought 


tions so universally believed and so strangely borne out by 


in common justice to fall upon the rates. The Water Trustee 
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of Edinburgh were some years since defeated in a scheme for 
providing a new water supply for the city ; and the Water Com- 
pan} followed up their victory by obi ecting to the payment of the 
costs out of the municipal funds. The Corporation of Sheffield 
has been in a still more complicated struggle, both 
with the Gas and Water Companies. After the calamitous 
pursting of the Holmfirth Reservoir, the Corporation opposed 
the Bill of the Company for the ascertainment of damages 
and for the increase of rates, and under both heads they 
succeeded in obtaining considerable advantages for their con- 
stituents. The contest was renewed as often as the Water 
Company applied to Parliament for further powers, and 
until the year 1869 no objection was raised to the payment of 
the costs of litigation out of the rates. In that year the Com- 
y submitted, under one of their Acts, to the borough 
justices certain proposed regulations preparatory to a constant 
supply ; and the Corporation, in the interest of the consumers, 
opposed the regulations, and obtained considerable modifications. 
At the same time the Company promoted a Bill which would both 
have superseded the jurisdiction of the justices and have post- 
ned the time of constant supply. The Corporation petitioned 
inst the Bill, and deposited a counter Bill for the acquisition 
of the waterworks, and a similar Bill for the purchase of the 
gasworks. The Companies now combined for the purpose of 
crippling the action of their pertinacious opponents, and, on 
the relation of some of their shareholders in their capacity of 
ratepayers, the Court of Chancery granted an injunction re- 
straining the application of the municipal funds to the pro- 
motion of Bills. The accounts which included the costs of the 
contest before the justices and of the opposition to the Com- 
ies’ Bills were removed by certiorari to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, and after argument they were quashed, although the 
Judges expressed a strong opinion that the Corporation had 
acted in good faith and for the benefit of the borough. The 
hardship of the case was aggravated by the fact that the 
Companies paid their own costs out of their corporate funds, 
in which the ratepayers of Sheffield had a contingent interest. 
If those who conducted their affairs had not been excited by 
long-continued litigation, they would probably have hesitated 
to enforce a strict legal right at the risk of establishing the 
necessity of a change in the law. If Mr. Leeman’s Bill is 
passed, it will have been principally founded on the experi- 
ence of Edinburgh and Sheffield ; and it will arm Corporations 
with new powers of dealing with Joint Stock Companies. 


The Bill which has been approved by the Select Committee 
contains a clause authorising the payment, under certain 
eonditions, of costs incurred within three preceding years. 
The Committee, having probably satisfied themselves of the 
justice of the general enactments, determined to hear evidence 
only on retrospective claims; and they heard at length the 
statements of all the parties concerned in the Sheffield and 
Edinburgh transactions. As the clause was ultimately 
approved, it may be assumed that the justice of the case was 
on the side of the Corporations. It was, in fact, only by a 
fiction or an accident that the Companies obtained a locus 
standi in a court of law. Theirnominees complained as rate- 
payers of proceedings to which, as Companies or as share- 
holders, they would not have been allowed to object; and yet 
it was possible that all the shares might have been held by 
strangers, and that no ratepayer could have been induced to 
join in a conspiracy against the corporate body. It is true 
that the Companies pay large rates, but, by another anomaly 
of the general law, they are not entitled to the privileges 
of ratepayers. About a hundred Corporations have petitioned 
in favour of the Bill, and as many Gas and Water Companies 
against it. There can be no doubt, between the two classes of 
petitioners, which is more likely to secure the favour of the 
House of Commons; andthe Houseof Lords will probably prefer 
public to private interests, although it may possibly introduce 
some security against vexatious interference with the property 
of Companies. Several Corporations and one or two Com- 
panies must be supposed to approve the principle of the Bill, 
as they have petitioned for alterations. The tendency of 
Tecent legislation is to extend the power of local governing 
bodies; and Mr. Leeman’s Bill will operate in the same direc- 
ton, The ratepayers, with whom ultimate power rests, are 
not altogether a satisfactory constituency, and serious scandals 
have impaired the credit of municipal elections; but on the 
Whole increased responsibility tends to raise the character of 
elected administrators; and fortunately Corporations are 
largely under the influence of professional advisers who are 
lor the most part upright, sagacious, and dispassionate. 


SPAIN. 


sible that he may have since re-entered y ine ae 
vourable to 


of Don CarLos assert that the insurrection is spreading in 
Navarre and Catalonia, and Serrano has not yet thought it 
prudent to return to Madrid. The report that he had been 
defeated in person turns out, as might be expected, to be an 
impudent fiction; and the accounts of the campaign which 
are published by the partisans of the Pretender at Geneva 
are evidently works of imagination. It is difficult to under- 
stand the motives of a hopeless rebellion; and no light is 
thrown on the problem by the occasional proclamations of 
Don Cartos and his lieutenants. The cry of “ Death to the 
“ foreigner ” is partially intelligible as the expression of a pre- 
judice common to all nations; but it is doubtful whether 
popular dislike of an unknown Italian prince is combined with 
any warm feeling of loyalty to a Pretender descended from 
an imbecile King who ceased to reign more than sixty years ago. 
The other alleged reasons for insurrection are even more unsub- 
stantial than professed dislike of King Amapgo. The Biscayans 
or Navarrese are from time to time exhorted to take arms be- 
cause the time has come to choose between death and disgrace ; 
and they are assured of the questionable proposition that it is 
better to die for liberty than to live dishonoured. If it were 
especially dishonourable to pursue peaceful avocations under 
the existing Government, it might perhaps be unnecessary to 
inquire how far Don Cartos deserves to be regarded as the 
champion of liberty. It is surprising that any Spaniard 
should be so magnanimous as to risk his life in deference to 
empty rhetorical commonplaces. The zeal for religion which 
is stimulated by a portion of the clergy may perhaps be more 
operative than enthusiasm for hereditary right; and, however 
paradoxical the arguments of the Carlist leaders may appear, 
the fact remains that some thousands of partisans have at 
different times assembled in obedience to their summons, in 
places which were thought to be beyond the reach of the 
Government troops. In the petty skirmishes which have been 
reported, the small number of killed and wounded on the 
Carlist side indicates both their inability to stand against 
regular troops in the field, and the facility of escape which 
they derive from their lax discipline as well as from their 
knowledge of the country. It is even asserted that many of 
SeRRANO’s prisoners were merely inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing districts who were suspected of entertaining friendly re- 
lations with the insurgents. It is not easy to distingui 
between the members of armed bands who have after a re- 
pulse resumed their ordinary occupations, and shepherds or 
cultivators who may have taken no share in the insurrection. 
Such enemies can scarcely be formidable, but they are ex- 
tremely troublesome. 

The conduct of other political factions must be more dis< 
heartening to the Kine and his adherents than the sporadic 
efforts of the Carlists. ‘The members of the regular Opposi- 
tion enjoy the embarrassments by which Sacasta is beset, 
although they may themselves at any moment be called upon 
to encounter the same difficulties as his successors in office. 
The Republicans have ostentatiously announced that they 
have no relations with the Carlists, but that in conformity 
with their principles they remain neutral in the contest be- 
tween two monarchical dynasties. There had been some 
reason to suspect that the coalition of extreme factions for the 
purposes of the late election had extended into a conspiracy 
of armed resistance against the Government. The Carlists 
hoped that their Republican allies would create a diversion in 
the South of Spain by taking possession of some of the great 
towns in which they are most numerous. For the present the 
expectations of the insurgent leaders have been disappointed ; 
but the affectation of abstinence and impartiality almost 
amounts to rebellion against the Government. The chief 
obstacle to freedom in Spain, as in France, is the universal 
unwillingness to acquiesce in the decision of the majority. 
When the question as to the best form of government 
was thrown open by the dethronement of the QUEEN, it was 
natural that the Republicans should advocate their own 
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doctrines in opposition to the various schemes for reorganizing 
the Monarchy. Two general elections since that time have pro- 
duced overwhelming majorities against a Republic; and it is 
not disputed that the Cortes who framed the existing Consti- 
tution were elected with perfect freedom. It is possible that 
the administrative authorities may have interfered unduly in 
the elections of the present year; but many Republicans have 
been returned, and there is no reason to doubt that the Cortes 
on the whole represent the opinion of the country. The Kine 
is neither an intruder nor a usurper, for he was invited to 
Spain after election by the Cortes, which had been authorised 
by its constituents to choose a King. It was known that he 
was a foreigner, and the objection was deliberately overruled. 
No rival candidate would have been unanimously accepted ; 
and the establishment of a Republic would have been in the 
highest degree distasteful to the respectable classes, and pro- 
bably to the bulk of the population. If, in a divided com- 
munity, no party will submit to a Government which it has 
not itself selected, the only alternatives are anarchy or 
coercion. 

The most encouraging result of the petty struggle in the 
North is the fidelity of the army. It is —- fortunate 
that Serrano, who is the nominal head of the Government, 
and who has just been invited to form a Ministry, is 
also the only military chief of considerable reputation. ‘Ten 
or twenty years ago O’DonnetL, Narvaez, or Priw could 
always rely on a certain number of regiments to mutiny 
against the Government. It was after the latest and most 
successful experiment of the kind that Priw, who had risen 
by means of insurrection to supreme power, sternly warned 
the officers and soldiers that they had no concern with poli- 
tical disputes, and that their only duty consisted in loyalty 
to the established Government. It might almost seem that 
his counsels have been followed, for the troops have hitherto 
repressed, both under the Provisional Government and since 
the accession of the Kine, all attempts to disturb the peace. 
Serrano’s summer campaign will furnish a pretext for 
confirming the attachment of the officers to the Govern- 
ment by a due liberality in promotions and decorations. The 
best security for the obedience of the soldiers is the habit of 
following their flag. There is little probability of any serious 
disaster; but the insurgents may perhaps harass the troops by 
their pertinacity, and there may be some difficulty in providing 
reinforcements. The greater part of the Spanish army cannot be 
spared from Cuba, and the conscription is always unpopular. 
It is necessary to guard against Republican disturbances by 
the maintenance of garrisons in the principal towns; and the 
civil war will aggravate the chronic embarrassment of the 
finances. Ifthe Kina succeeds in overcoming present difli- 
culties, the lapse of time will tell in his favour. The objection 
to him on the ground that he is a foreigner will gradually 
become weaker; and all reasonable Spaniards must long since 
have discovered that any tolerable system of government is 
better than a revolution. The scandals of Queen IsapeLLa’s 
reign were tolerated for thirty years, although her title was 
regarded by many of her subjects as doubtful. The indigna- 
tion which ultimately proved fatal to her cause was in itself 
highly creditable, but since her fall there has been incessant 
uncertainty as to the future. The expulsion of the new 
dynasty would only prolong or perpetuate the moral confusion 
which enables the Republicans to proclaim a kind of political 
secession. No other candidate for the throne is supported by 
the bulk of the nation, and the Republic is generally thought 
to imply disorder and spoliation. 

The life of a Royal cadet is probably dull; and the posses- 
sion of a throne seems to present peculiar attractions to those 
who have been born and bred in its immediate neighbourhood. 
If the Archduke MaximiL1an sacrificed ease and security for 
the precarious Crown of Mexico, it is perhaps not surprising 
that an Italian Prince should be willing to become King of 
Spain; yet it is possible that Prince-Leopoip of Howexzotuern, 
who had been previously selected by Prim, may sometimes 
congratulate himself on the real or pretended jealousy of 
which the smallest result was the rejection of his claims. The 
absurd pretext which was selected by Napo.eon III. for the 
commencement of a ruinous war appears still more frivolous 
when the advantages and powers of Spanish Royalty are illus- 
trated by the position of the actual Kina. France would not 
have been endangered nor would Germany have been 
strengthened by the elevation of a Prussian Prince who 
would have been denounced by Carlist rebels as a foreigner, 
while Republicans would have refused to acknowledge his 
title or to assist in maintaining his authority. If King 
AMADEO overcomes his numerous adversaries, he will have 
added lustre to the ancient House of Savor; but 
his family connexion with the Italian dynasty will have little 


political value. "To himself it is for the moment injuri 
because a son of the King of Iraty is especially obnoxious tg 
the Ultramontane clergy. A Biscayan peasant may possibly 
believe that there is a peculiar merit in rebelling against g 
member of a family which is popularly thought to have been 
excommunicated, and which has undoubtedly been the object 
of innumerable comminations. In Spain, as in other 

of Europe, the power of Rome is declining, but it has nog 
become wholly extinct. Although the Pore himself is not 
known to have formally approved the Carlist insurrection, 
the Pretender might safely count on his blessing if he had 
any reasonable prospect of success. Only a few years ago the 
Spanish Court was governed by two or three prelates and 
miraculous nuns, and probably Don Car os, if he were esta- 
blished at Madrid, would be found equally manageable, 


| Parliaments in modern times are habitually exempt from the 


intluence of confessors. 


THE BANISHED COMMUNISTS. 


os French Government has very injudiciously renewed 

the practice which it was understood to have agreed to 
abandon, of forcing bodies of its political prisoners on board 
the Calais packets, and having them landed at Dover without a 
farthing. The consequence is that these unfortunate wretches 
are seen walking along English roads, living on vegetables 
stolen from the fields, footsore and bewildered, and obliged to 
depend on casual charity in order to reach London, where 
they hope to find at least shelter and food. This is nota 
spectacle which a foreign Government ought to force on the 
eyes of Englishmen, and it is not strange that those who live 
in the districts immediately concerned should be alarmed and 
indignant. English ratepayers do not relish the prospect of 
having to pay increased poor-rates because foreign paupers 
are thrown on their hands, and there is a natural feeling that 
it is contemptible in the French Government thus to parade 
the misery of Frenchmen, and that it is an unjustifiable abuse 
of English hospitality to throw batches of Communists on 
our shores simply because we are proud of offering a safe 
asylum to political refugees. It is because these men are 
banished to England by the French Government that we com- 
plain. If they were escaped prisoners we should not have a word 
to say. They would have risked their lives to get away, and we 
should be quite willing that they should take their chance; and 
if they got over, and could earn their living when they arrived, 
they would be welcome to drag on here such kind of exist- 
ence as might be possible for them. But the intervention of 
the French Government entirely alters the character of the 
proceeding. Escaped prisoners cannot be very numerous, and 
their coming would entail no serious burden on English 
charity. But a Government can deport as many of its poli- 
tical enemies as it chooses to get rid of. If forty Communists 
may be sent here, so may forty thousand. Nor, if it is the 
Government that sends them here, can we have the satisfac- 
tion of thinking we are offering an asylum. We are simply 
helping the French Government to get rid of a vast body of 
citizens of whom it is afraid. Why should we be asked to do 
this? We do not wish to act as the policemen of France, or 
to have to decide which of the various revolutionary parties 
in France is right. But the French Government did more 
than land these poor creatures at Dover without a sou in 
their pockets. It actually prevented their having any money 
or clothes to leave France with, The Communists recently 
landed at Dover were suddenly told that they must petition 
to be sent to England, and on this request being granted, they 
were hurried from the hulks at Cherbourg to Calais without 
being suffered to communicate with their friends at Paris, who 
would gladly have contributed a few necessaries for the 
journey, and a little sum in hand to start with. If they had 
been private persons escaping from a hostile Government, 
they would have provided themselves with something of an 
outfit before they tried the hazard of escape, and if they got 
away they would not have come here utterly destitute, and 
England would not have had to provide them with immediate 
support. But these men were made destitute by the 
French Government, and then sent here in their utter destitu- 
tion. ‘This was neither fair to us nor to them, and we trust 
that Lord GranviLte will be perfectly frank and firm in his 
communications with the French Government, and will let 
it know that, in filling the Dover packet with batches of 
destitute Communists, it is committing what we distinctly 
pronounce to be an unfriendly act. 

In justice to the French Government and to the exiles 
themselves the Communists should be looked on as ordinary 
political prisoners. We do not for a moment believe that the 
french Government would think of landing destitute thieves 
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‘ Jars at Dover. It would recognize the duty of taking 
een own criminals of the ordinary kind. and it is 
mis-stating and weakening the case against the French 
Government to assume that, because these Communists 
gre landed in this way, we are in danger of being overrun by 
the refuse of the French gaols and hulks. Nor can it 
be pretended that those who are sent here are men 
to whom any serious suspicion attaches of having been 
ity of any of the great crimes which have affixed 
so black a stain on the memory of the Commune. Had 
been caught burning buildings, or throwing petro- 
jeum, or shooting priests, they would have been brought to 
justice in France. They are merely men who for one reason 
or another took part against the existing Government in the 
civil war of last year. Many of them say, and probably they 
only speak the truth when they say, that being in Paris when 
the Commune was proclaimed, they had no choice given 
them, and were obliged to fight against the armies of Ver- 
sailles, unless they preferred being shot by Communist 
soldiers. Others drifted into the civil war because they 
had been accustomed to live a half-military life during 
the siege, and believed they were only continuing an 
easy and exciting existence to enjoy which they had esta- 
blished a right by their remarkable services against the 
Prussians. Others, again, avow that they took up arms 
against the Government because they considered that 
the Assembly was reactionary, and that they had a right to 
defend their beloved Republic when it was attacked. We do 
not see how it is possible for any one who has read the docu- 
ments recently published by the French Government to think 
that the mass of those who took part in the revolution of the 
18th of March were in any way worse than those who have 
taken part in other Continental revolutions. They were 
foolish and unpatriotic, and tried to do much mischief, and 
were under the command of men of dangerous principles. But 
exactly the same may be said of those who are taking part 
in the present Carlist insurrection. At a moment when 
in is in great difficulties they are trying to upset 
the only decent Government that Spain has a chance of 
getting in order to favour the interests of Ultramontanes. 
The evidence given before the Commission appointed to 
report on the history of the siege of Paris and the subsequent 
insurrection shows clearly that everything had for months 
been in such a state of anarchy, the ruling force so weak, 
and the ruled so excited, that men altogether lost their power 
of judging and controlling themselves, and did not know 
which way to turn for guidance. The Government against 
which Paris rebelled had fulfilled in Paris scarcely any of 
the functions of Government, and when the crisis came, it 
suffered itself to be ignominiously surprised, and then igno- 
miniously slunk away. The National Guard fought against 
a Government that seemed to have abdicated, and when 
fighting had once begun, could not draw back. The re- 
sult to which their investigations brought the Commis- 
sion was that the Communists properly so called were 
a fraction numerically insignificant, and that the fraction 
gained and kept supreme power because the demo- 
ralization of the siege had removed all the barriers by which 
society generally restrains bad and violent men. ‘There 
isaconvenience in using a short and popular phrase; but it 
is really inaccurate to speak of such men as those recently 
banished to England as Communists. They had nothing to 
do with the special crimes of the Commune, and this, we may 
repeat, is the precise reason why the French Government 
sends them here. After the second siege of Paris was over, 
prisoners fell into the hands of the Government in most incon- 
venient quantities. ‘Thousands upon thousands of men and 
women were taken, and had to be done something with. 
massacres in which the guilty and the innocent were 
shot down in order to create an impression, or to 
gratify the bad passions of officers and soldiers, had 
been so terrible that it was impossible to go further in that 
way of ridding the conquerors of the conquered. All these 
thousands of prisoners had therefore to be kept as prisoners, 
and no doubt they suffered great hardships, which the 
Government, having no means of providing for their detention 
in a proper manner, could not entirely prevent, and, we fear, 
did not much regret. Out of the mass of prisoners three 
of persons were weeded—the leaders of the insurrection, 

those guilty of the great Communigt crimes, and those who 
had deserted the ranks of the army. ‘These select persons 
were tried, with more or less attention to the rules of justice, 
by court-martial. ‘The rest remained, too dangerous a(ter all 
they had endured to be immediately released, too numerous 
and too little guilty to be seriously punished. What was to 
be done with them? It was @ difficult question to answer, 


and the French Government, feeling much pressed by the 
— , sought a practical solution by banishing them to 
gland. 

Continental Governments have a very simple mode of be- 
having under such circumstances, They positively refuse to 
receive banished political prisoners. Belgium, Germany, and 
Switzerland will not let these Communist exiles cross their 
frontiers. They consider that to do so would be to encounter 
a serious political risk to themselves. They are troubled 
with a revolutionary element which they do not wish to see 
augmented. Even if the German Government is too strong to 
be afraid of democratic infection, the notion of sending French 
beggars into Germany would be preposterous in the present 
state of things; and it is easy to understand how weak Powers 
like Belgium, Switzerland, and, we may add, Spain, should 
shrink from receiving a set of men who might be dangerous 
to the Government receiving them, and whose future proceed- 
ings might seriously embroil that Government with France. 
England is in a very different position. We are not in the 
habit of driving away any one who chooses to come here. 
Every one is free to land here who likes. No questions are 
asked, and no precautions are taken. We cannot pretend to 
be in the least afraid of the Communists, and believe that our 
institutions are far too firmly established in the habits and 
affections of the people for a few foolish foreigners to upset 
them. Nor can we assert that it is contrary to good faith and 
international usage that a Government should send its political 
prisoners to another country, for we lately sent a batch of our 
Fenian prisoners to the United States. But then we not only 
paid their passage across the Atlantic, but gave them a sum 
in hand to start with, and we encouraged the friends 
of the prisoners to give them e aid in their power. 
The true cause of complaint is not that the French Govern- 
ment sent a few political prisoners here, but that it sent them 
in a state of destitution. Even if they had come sufficiently 
provided we should have reason to complain if they were sent 
here in very large numbers. If there were a Fenian revolution 
in Ireland on a large scale, no one would expect that if, after 
it had been suppressed, we sent thousands of Fenian prisoners 
to New York, the United States Government would offer no 
remonstrance. It is all a question of the mode and extent ot 
doing the thing. If the French Government chose to send as 
many political prisoners here as we sent to America, and pro- 
vided them with necessaries, and allowed their friends to assist 
them, we should not have a word to say. But we have a right 
to complain if those who are banished here come unprovided, or 
if they come in excessive numbers. The French Government 
cannot fail to see the justice of this complaint if it is clearly 
brought to their notice. They will see that they must find 
out some other mode of dealing with their inconveniently 
numerous prisoners. ‘They now assert that they do what they 
are doing out of kindness to those they banish. ' If such men 
are not banished to England they can go nowhere else, and 
must pass their lives ina French prison. The true way of 
putting it is that only a fraction of the prisoners can be sent 
to England, and that at a considerable cost, which the French 
Government would dislike meeting, and therefore, as the mass 
of the prisoners must remain in France, it is the business of 
the French Government to devise some means of letting them 
out of prison without endangering the safety of the State. No 
doubt the French Government is awkwardly situated in the 
matter. It is afraid to let these men out of prison, for there 
is a large portion of the population, especially in Paris, which 
is still in a disturbed and excited condition; and it is afraid 
to keep them in prison, for they have at least a right to be 
tried, and the task of trying all the civilians who simply took 
part in the insurrection would be a long and arduous one, 
and would raise political questions of a most embarrassing 
kind. There would appear to be no better course open for 
the Government than to let things go on as they are for a 
little while longer, and to seize the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity of proclaiming a general amnesty for all those whose 
conduct does not come under the special heads of criminality 
to which we have already referred. 


THE TIMES AND IRISH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


§ ier Times has performed a difficult operation with great 
skill and boldness, It has turned completely round on 
the Irish University question. There has been no parade of 
conversion, and no attempt at reconciling its present with its 
former position. ‘The subject is taken up with the tone and 
manner of a journal approaching it for the first time. “The 
“ facts of the University system of Ireland, the anomalies and 
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“ harsh inequalities in it, and the manner in which it hurts the 
“ feelings of a portion of the community at least,” are assumed, 
with great truth, to be “ very imperfectly known ” to English- 
men. “Theories which, however plausible and even sound 
“ they may be in the abstract, fail to meet the real circum- 
“ stances of the case, or to afford a fair solution of the pro- 
“ blem,” are declared with equal truth to have “ exercised an 
“ unfortunate influence on the popular judgment.” Yet “time, 
“ thought, and a candid endeavour to discover the truth ” will 
eventually lead Parliament to sound conclusions; and to pro- 
mote this object the Z'%imes proposes to “ indicate the principles 
“ of a true reform.” It has a further reason for undertaking this 
task, that the only plan at present before Parliament for improv- 
ing the University system of Ireland is “ essentially partial and 
inadequate,” besides falling so far short of meeting the fair re- 
quirements of large classes of Irishmen that “‘it almost appears 
“to them a cunning device to maintain existing anomalies by 
“ the expedient of an illusory compromise.” Considering the 
articles on Mr. Fawcert’s Bill which appeared in the Times a 
month or so back, it will be admitted that this is as complete 
a recantation as could be desired. It is an additional merit 
in the conduct of the Times that it displays the modesty so 
characteristic of true sorrow. It enters into its closet and 
shuts the door; in the less allegorical language of journalism, 
it prints its confession in the outer sheet. 

We are too glad to have the Times for an ally to dwell 
further on the fact that it was once an adversary. The 
articles devoted to Irish University Education and Reform 
on Wednesday and Thursday last state the case against 
the Secularist Liberals with great force and succinctness. 
The shortcomings of Trinity College are first set out. “ It is 
“ not, and has never been, anything like a national Univer- 
“ sity,” and without “ thorough and organic change ”—the 
precise kind of change which Mr. Fawcett has abstained 
from proposing—it never can be a national University. It is 
not the system of tests alone that gives it a sectarian character. 
“ Tt is that all the associations of the spot, that many of the 
“ studies connected with it, that the moral atmosphere which 
“ surrounds it, that the social life which prevails in it, are in 
“ an extreme sense Protestant ; and these combined influences 
“ powerfully affect and give its tone to the whole community.” 
If the atmosphere of the place were more congenial to them, 
the Roman Catholic members of Trinity College would con- 
tribute a fourth or a third of the Society. As it is, 
they do not average more than a twentieth. The Queen’s 
University, with its three affiliated colleges at Cork, Belfast, 
and Galway, shares with Trinity College the defect of being 
“in no sense of a national character.” By attempting to 
_ ereate a University system on the principle of compulsory 
and combined secular instruction and voluntary and separate 
religious instruction, the State has practically excluded a great 
number of Roman Catholics from the benefit which it intended 
to give them. “If it is true that institutions are made for 
““men, and men not merely made for institutions,” this fact 
“ cannot be disregarded by statesmen.” Taking into account 
the class of young men usually educated in the Queen’s 
Colleges, the Roman Catholic students ought to be a majority 
of the whole body. As it is, they are not nearly a fourth. 
Mr. GuapsTonE “ is correct in saying that the Roman Catho- 
“ics havea real grievance as regards the higher education of 
Ireland” ; it remains to be seen in what way this undoubted 
wrong is to be remedied. 

The Zimes begins this inquiry by an examination of Mr. 
Fawcett’s Bill. The main vice of this measure is that, even 
if it removed the administrative anomalies and abuses which 
disfigure Trinity College far more completely than it promises 
to do, it would not in any appreciable degree “ satisfy the 
“legitimate demands” of the class which is at present alienated 
from Trinity College. The College would either remain 
essentially Protestant for many years, or it would become un- 
sectarian, In neither case would it attract any more Roman 
Catholic students than it does at present. As a Protestant 
place of education it would be shunned by the Roman 
Catholics who dislike Protestantism. As an unsectarian place 
of education it would be shunned by the Roman Catholics 
who dislike Secularism. The choice would be between con- 
tinuing to fail as it has failed hitherto, and failing over again 
as the Queen’s University has failed hitherto. Whatever 
other merits Mr. Fawcert’s Bill may possess, it does not 
“ meet the fair demands of the Roman Catholics,” and conse- 
quently it does not “ even approach a settlement of the Uni- 
“ versity question of Ireland.” The Times next examines 
with great fairness the proposals of the Irish Roman Catholic 
bishops. The “ levelling up” scheme of chartering and en- 
dowing a separate Roman Catholic University is dismissed as 
having no chance of obtaining the approbation of Parliament, 


and as being at’issue with recent Irish legislation. The alter. 
native scheme of a single national University in which Trinity 
Coliege, the Queen’s Colleges, and the present “ Catholi 
“ University,” should be so many distinct colleges, is next 
considered. As we understand the Z%mes, it sees no objection 
in principle to this arrangement. On the contrary, it admits 
that “a system of exclusively Roman Catholic col] 

“ affiliated to a national University,” may possibly be the 
“ best expedient for procuring the benefits of high education 
“ for those Roman Catholics who dislike Trinity College ang 
“ the Queen’s University.” It objects to the scheme only g 
far as it involves the endowment of Roman Catholic coll]; 
out of the funds of Trinity College and the Queen’s Colleges. 
and it rests this objection on two grounds—the impossibility 
of carrying such a Bill through Parliament, and the in. 
expediency of interfering with the endowments of the existi 
institutions. That Parliament would reject any proposal for 
endowing exclusively Roman Catholic Colleges, whether out 
of the Consolidated Fund or out of the endowments at present 
devoted to the higher education in Ireland, may be taken ag 
practically assured. As regards the alleged inexpediency of 
diverting educational endowments from their present holders, 
it may be granted as a matter of course that it would be 
“iniquitous in a high degree to appropriate their private 
“ endowments.” The Irish Church Act has set an example 
of discriminating between public property appropriated to 
specific objects and private donations bestowed on the same 
objects, which ought certainly to be followed in dealing 
with Trinity College. But the further concession, that 
“it would be very unwise to resume any of their public 
“ endowments except such as were absolutely required for the 
“maintenance of the National University,” goes very much 
too far. If any of the public endowments are left in the 
hands either of distinctively Protestant or distinctively 
secular colleges while no public endowment is given to dis- 
tinctively Roman Catholic colleges, there will be an obvious 
inequality in the treatment meted out to the several religions 
of Ireland. LEither no form of University education must be 
specially endowed, or all forms must be endowed impartially; 
and if it be granted that the latter solution is virtually impos- 
sible, it follows that all the public property now in the hands 
of Trinity College and the Queen’s Colleges must be made 
over to the National University. It would be a further ad- 
vantage of this latter scheme that it would not necessitate that 
abolition of religious tests in Trinity College which the Times 
regards as a natural and inevitable supplement of the plan 
it proposes. Undoubtedly if Trinity College is allowed to 
retain its public endowments, it would be impossible to 
leave it a distinctively Protestant institution. But the con- 
nexion between the present grievance and the proposed 
remedy is not apparent. The fault of the existing condition 
of things is that the State provides Protestant education at 
Trinity College, unsectarian education at the Queen’s Colleges, 
and Roman Catholic education nowhere. The Zimes would 
meet this by a system under which the State would provide 
Roman Catholic education at the “ Catholic University,” unsec- 
tarian education at Trinity College and the Queen’s Colleges, and 
Protestant education nowhere. Surely it would be a fairer 
course to give Trinity College the option of retaining its con- 
nexion with the disestablished Irish Church. Of course 
Parliament cannot do more for the Irish Protestants than 
they are willing to do for themselves. If Trinity College 
insists on divesting itself of its theological character, it is no 
one’s business to say it nay. But before the authorities are 
taken at their word, it should be made clear to them that they 
will not save their public endowments by so doing. ‘There is 
some reason to suspect that their new-born zeal for the abolition 
of tests may not survive their enlightenment on this point. With 
the single exception of the passage relating to the disposition 
of existing public endowments, the scheme put forward by the 
Times is identical with the scheme that has been more than 
once expounded in the Saturday Review. There may be 
difficulties in carrying it out in practice, but we are more and 
more convinced that it contains in principle all the essentials 
of a satisfactory settlement. 


MR. TREVELYAN AT LIVERPOOL. 


it appears that a great @vent has just happened in Lanca- 
shire, which quite eclipses Mr. Disrae.i’s recent visit. 
Mr. G. O. Trevetyan has made a speech, or delivered a 
lecture, at the opening of a new Liberal Club at Liverpool, 
and has patted Mr. GLapsTone on the back, and kindly pre- 
sented him with a new patent recipe for healing all divisions 
in the Liberal party and making it again as one man; and 
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forthwith the newspaper which gives itself out as Mr. Guap- 

srone's favourite organ salutes this “ fresh and shining standard 
« of Liberalism,” and sings a song of triumph over the 

exorcism of the Conservative Reaction. Even that other 

Liberal journal which is supposed not to enjoy Mr. Guap- 

sroxe’s confidence from the eagerness with which it watches 
for every opportunity to have a dig at him, announces the 

jmmediate restoration of the Liberal party to perfect unity. 

When two such organs agree in asserting that the party feels 
yery much the better for Mr. TREveLyan’s prescription, we 

are perhaps bound to believe that there is really something in 
it. It would seem, however, that the cure has been rather a 
sudden one, inasmuch as the patient, who is admitted to have 
been in a bad way, must have rallied the instant Mr. 

[pEVELYAN’S speech or lecture was delivered, so that the news 
of the recovery might be published next morning along with the 
address. Nor can we forget that a few weeks ago one of these 
‘ournals announced with equal confidence that the German 
armies were marching back to Paris, while the other intimated 
that our own Government had resolved to stake its existence 
on a vote of confidence which it is known to have used all its 
influence and ingenuity to avoid. It is true that all sorts of 
odd things have from time immemorial been deemed good 
against witchcraft, and as the Conservative Reaction appears to 
be regarded as something to be exorcised, there is perhaps 
no reason to be surprised that what might otherwise seem to 
be a trivial and petty remedy has been devised to put 
an end to it. A ready faith goes a long way in such cases, 
and if the Liberals choose to believe that this sort of 
thing is likely to do them good, they have a right to try 
whether believing will help them. We can only say that 
the lecture does not strike an impartial observer as a 
medicine of much potency. Not long since there was a 
Zouave in Paris who professed to be able to cure persons 
afflicted with lameness or paralysis, and whose treatment con- 
sisted simply in a peremptory order to get up and walk; but 
the result was not generally deemed satisfactory. It would 
seem that Mr. TREVELYAN adopts pretty much the same expe- 
dient. His object and that of the new Club is stated to be to 
draw closer the ties which unite, or rather should unite, the 
different sections of the Liberal party ; and he appears to be of 
opinion that when he has said “ Be united” in an authoritative 
manner, a union will immediately be effected. We are afraid 
thatthe schisms from which the Liberals are suffering will con- 
tinue as long as the causes from which they arise are in opera- 
tion; and we fail to discover in Mr. Trevetyan’s address any 
reason for supposing that these causes have ceased to exist. 


It is obvious that the reason why the Liberal party is at 
present out of sorts is simply that one section of it wants to go 
faster and further than another, and the party is afraid to move 
lest it should pull itself asunder. Mr. TrevELYAN belongs to 
the section which is in favour of fast and violent movement, and 
he thinks he has settled everything when he has assured those 
who desire to go slowly and surely that they must make up 
their minds to go at just the pace which he and his associates 
choose to dictate. Nobody doubts that the Liberal party 
would soon be all right if the various branches of which it is 
composed would only come to an agreement as to the road 
they should take and the rate at which they should travel; 
but this agreement is not likely to be attained by the most 
extreme and violent members of the party insisting that they 
alone shall regulate its movements. It is not very long since 
Lord GRANVILLE, at the opening of another Liberal Club at 
Manchester, exhorted his hearers to study compromise and 
conciliation, and to bear in mind that it was better to move 
in the right direction slowly than to come to a standstill 
through disputes as to the course to be followed. Mr. 
TREVELYAN’s notion of compromise and conciliation would 
seem to be that everybody is bound to do exactly as he bids 
them. He expresses his satisfaction at finding that Mr. Guap- 
STONE was not afraid to exercise in the name of the majority of 
the people “ that strength of hand and that direct and fearless 
“action which have hitherto been employed only by Ministers 
“who were carrying out the dictates of a despot.” It is a con- 
venient assumption that the majority of the people is always 
on the side of your favourite policy, and the despots whose 
modes of action Mr. TrEVELYAN would like to see substituted 
for the cautious processes of constitutional government have 
never hesitated od plead a justification which they did not 
think it necessary to prove. It is supposed to be one of the 
advantages of a constitutional system that it provides the 
means of ascertaining the wishes of the people, as well as a 
Security that their wishes shall be consulted; and as Mr. 
Gtapstoxe was satisfied that the majority of the country was 
on -his side, he would have lost nothing by seeking the 


sanction and assistance of its legal representatives. It is cha- 
racteristic of one of the schools of modern Liberalism to 
prefer the success of its own peculiar tenets to the larger 
conditions of genuine freedom. Mr. Trevetyan holds that 
it is impossible to keep a strong Liberal party together except 
by means of great and searching reforms. The political 
machine, he says, is now far more powerful than it was, 
and therefore it wants a larger fire under the boiler. He 
has come to the conclusion that working-men cannot be 
induced to come to the poll by holding out hopes of trivial 
changes which they hardly care to understand. It is neces- 
sary to rouse them by proposing large measures, and by 
encouraging them to expect vast changes. It is quite possible 
that this may be the most effectual method of working on 
the passions and desires of the labouring classes; but it 
may be doubted whether it is the kind of programme which 
is calculated to unite the Liberal party and to conciliate 
moderate men. A man must be very blind to the political 
signs of the times who does not see that the country has 
had enough of great measures for a while, and that it wants 
rest and peace, and quiet practical legislation in familiar 
grooves. The journal which professes the most profound 
admiration for Mr. GiapsTone has observed, in commenting 
on this address, that this is a great age, and that legisla- 
tion must be large when the nation votes. Household 
suffrage, it appears, is too grand a machine to be employed for 
common everyday work; it must be provided “ with mate- 
“ rial worthy of its vast action.” Most people will perhaps 
be disposed to think that the convenience of a kitchen-fire 
is more to be desired than the splendour of a conflagration. 
Household suffrage will prove a costly engine if it has to be 
fed, like a new Moloch, with an institution or two every year. 

The want of a definite policy on the part of the Conserva- 
tive leaders supplied Mr. TrEvVELYAN with an obvious oppor- 
tunity for some telling remarks. Mr. GLapstone has recently 
been credited with the observation that a Minister is not bound 
to disclose his views on any question till the moment for 
action arrives, and that no Minister could hold office who did 
not frequently take refuge in silence. This may be true 
to a certain extent, but it is obvious that a Ministry can- 
not be accepted altogether on trust; and some indication 
of the general principles on which those who aspire to 
govern the country would deal with pressing questions 
of the day may reasonably be expected. It is impos- 
sible to suppose that Mr. DisrarLti and Mr. Harpy can 
hope to win a sufficient number of seats to give them a 
majority by the kind of vague declamation in which they 
have lately been indulging. Practical people—and, on the 
whole, Englishmen are practical—say to themselves, Here 
are a number of subjects which, if you went into office, 
would immediately demand your attention; what would you 
do in regard to them? Would you let them alone, or would 
you treat them in this way or in that way? It would be out 
of the question, of course, that an answer to these inquiries 


should be given in detail by statesmen not in office ; but Lord - 


Dersy lately found no difficulty in supplying a general answer 
which proved to be highly acceptable to many Liberals as well 
as to Conservatives. At the same time negative or destructive 
criticism is a legitimate function of the Opposition; and Mr. 
TREVELYAN’S sympathy with the present Government perhaps 
blinds him to the usefulness of faultfinding. His defence of 
Mr. CHILpERs’s reforms deserves attention; but he overlooks 
the main objection to these changes, which is, not that they 
were necessarily bad in themselves, but that they were carried 
out with reckless and inconsiderate haste. It is not unnatural 
that Mr. Trevetyan should prefer Lord Russext as Foreign 
Secretary to Lord Matmesbury; but his admiration for Lord 
RussELt asa model Minister is a curious apology for the 
foreign policy of the present Government, which Lord RussELt 
has strongly condemned. There is one point on which all 
reasonable and honest politicians will agree with Mr. Trevet- 
YAN, and that is, as to the folly and immorality of substituting 
a Conservative fora Liberal Government in the hope that the 
former might prove more squeezable, and that concessions to 
democracy might be extorted from its weakness. Such a 
policy would certainly do more to lower political morality 
than to advance political progress. On the whole, Mr. 
TREVELYAN’s speech is a characteristic illustration of the 
difficulties which beset the Liberal party. He professes to 
be extremely anxious for united action, and insists that the 
Government must be supported; but it immediately appears 
that the union is to be on his own terms, and that he is pre- 
pared to support the Government only if they adopt his views. 
and go in for a roaring fire under the Parliamentary boiler. 
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HOLIDAYS. 

rae body of gentlemen who are kind enough to talk for our 
amusement at Westminster, and of whom we are ungrateful 
enough to complain that they sometimes confine their exertions 
too exclusively to talking, appear for once to have done a really 
ular thing. At the instance of Sir John Lubbock they have 
a day thrown open the doors of the vast prison-house which 
we call London. A dreary prison it is; where most of the inrfiates 
are condemned to hard labour for life, with very insufficient food 
and lodging, and a singularly short supply of air. They seemed 
on Monday last thoroughly to enjoy the brief period of relaxation 
allowed to them. They came forth with all the indelible marks 
which a long period of confinement imprints upon the human 
body. They were sallow, grimy, and generally disinal in appear- 
ance, in spite of almost pathetic efforts to do honour to their day 
of liberty. They had a certain awkwardness in discovering 
methods of enjoyment, like that of a man who is dazzled by un- 
accustomed light. Possibly persons of refinement might be not 
altogether gratified by their company. Here and there the in- 
separable association which exists in the British mind between 
holidays and public-houses might be too strongly marked, and the 
pleasures most heartily enjoyed might have acertain dash of 
coarseness. And yet a man must be worse than a brute not to take 
pleasure in the knowledge that so many of his fellow-creatures 
were having “a good time.” Let us h that they returned to 
their bondage a little less discontented with things in general, and 
with some gleam of sunshine resting on the dingy monotony of 

their everyday life. 

And yet we can imagine a philosopher —- whether, on the 
whole, this need of holiday-making is altogether a good thing. 
Evidently the desire to shorten the hours of work tends to spread 
rapidly amongst us, and whilst there is so much that is unhealthy 
in the labours to which we are doomed, it is, within due limits, a 
very desirable tendency. But when we have reached the millen- 
nium will the necessity for relaxation be permanent? Some 
people assure us that the enjoyment which is now taken, for ex- 
ample, in mountains and natural scenery generally is due to the 
presence within us of some remnants of the ancestral savage. The 
wild man found his pleasurable activities in hunting and fishing. 
The instincts thus generated are still strong in his descendants. 
Every now and then, in accordance with a well-known law, there 
turns up a child of civilized parents who reverts to the primeval 
type. His outward circumstances determine that he shall be an 
hereditary legislator ; but strip him of his modern vestments, and 

find a mere repetition of the North American Indian. If he 
were permitted to yield to his natural propensities, he would retire 
to a prairie and his time in pursuing buffaloes and adorning 
himself with sca ps. Fenced in by modern proprieties, his growth 
is stunted like that of a forest tree in a flower-pot, and he finds 
vent for his propensities in shooting pigeons and betting on the 
Derby. Though in a less pronounced form, we all of us have some 
share of these savage proclivities. The clergyman or lawyer 
cannot, as is said to be the case with the half-civilized Australian, 
throw off his clothes, smear himself with paint, and stroll into the 
woods to support himself on grubs. Still he comes as near to such 
a proceeding as custom will allow. He makes as much revolt as 
he dares against the decencies which have been cramping his facul- 
ties and vexing his soul. He astonishes the intelligent foreigner 
in remote villages by the roughness of his attire and the voracity of 
__ his — ‘The old wild blood stirs and tingles within him. He 
scrambles over mountains, or follows grouse, or simply idles away his 
time in an attempt to reduce his brain as nearly as possible to the 
lowest pitch of activity consistent with the working of his lower 
organs. Would it not, then, be a convenience if we could get rid 
of these irregular propensities, which have become a mere ana- 
chronism? When an animal succeeds in rising to a new rank in 
creation, thg organs which are no longer necessary tend to become 
rudimentary. The teeth which could once tear raw meat and 
crush bones become modest grinding machinery for the mastica- 
tion of cooked food; the claws with which his extremities were 
furnished sink into mere shields for the protection of delicate 
nerves; and the brain asserts its superiority over the stomach, 
which no longer makes such imperious demands as of old. 
Should not a similar process be observed in the human being ? 
Would it not be better if, as Shak puts it, our natures 
could be subdued like the dyer’s _~ to what it works 
in? More than one writer has lately tried to describe the 
ideal state of things to which the race is tending. We 
should like to see a portrait drawn by a duly qualified observer 
of the future being—we can hardly say man—who is to be to us 
what we are to the monkey. Such a creature, however much he 
might be in advance of us, would undoubtedly strike us at present 
as a disgusting monstrosity; and yet we ought to aim at his 
speedy realization. Should we not, on the same principle, 
endeavour to bring about a harmony between the faculties of the 
organism and the medium in which it is placed? London is 
rapidly spreading over the country, and fields, it must be supposed, 
will soon become merely raw material for the manufacture of 
food. It would only be a proper preparation for the coming day 
if we endeavoured to acclimatize ourselves to the atmosphere 
in which we shall all have to live. If we are to be cockneys, 
let us try to suppress the longing tastes for which our position 
is no longer appropriate. Men should convert themselves. All 
these Arcadian longings for fresh fields may be very pictur- 
esque according to our present view, but they are becoming 
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very inconvenient as the opportunities for gratifying them narrow 
We should endeavour to raise a new generation adapted for & new 

ition. The smoke of London should be as congenial ag tea- 
zes to its lungs; the streets should be its natural playground, 
instead of the mountains; and it should feel as much out of place 
when wandering beyond the gaslights as a chamois transplanted 
to the wilds of the Regent’s Park. The love of the country, in 
short, of which we are inclined to boast, is really a proof that a 
are only a slight improvement on the savage ; and our backslidj 
though they might be pardoned, should not be enco d. We 
have indeed made very fair progress in securing this object, 4 
very considerable proportion of the English race knows of the 
existence of the country only by tradition ; every successive cengys 
shows that the proportion is increasing; and it certainly will not 
be denied that the generation which thus exists has at any rate 
the negative qualification of being thoroughly unfitted to the old- 
fashioned style of existence. 

There are, we must confess, some difficulties in the 
carrying out this theory. Especially we do not feel quite clear ag 
to its philosophical is. We should doubt, for example, 
whether the modern love of nature is due to the survival of 
savage instincts. So far as we are able to analyse it, we are in- 
clined to suspect that a taste for scenery grows with the develop. 
ment of certain intellectual propensities, and is not due simply to 
the fact that a few centuries ago our fathers had to pick up their 
living in the wilderness. So far as we can judge, that would 
be almost as good a reason for hating scenery as for loving it. It 
would be as plausible to say, that a love of society was generated 
in the days when the sight of a fellow-creature was a rare 
luxury, just as a love of solitude is being generated now that we 
are all treading on each other’s toes. But, however this may be, 
we are at any rate of the opinion, erroneous as it appears to the 
followers of M. Comte, that philosophers do not yet so thoroughly 
understand all the ins and outs of human nature that they should 
be allowed to clip it to their favourite pattern. Indeed, instincts 
which fight against the prevailing state rather deserve encourage- 
ment, as, but for them, we might still have been sea-anemones, 
Discontent with our present position affords the necessary leverage 
for every social improvement; and some of those vague instinets 
which are undoubtedly inconvenient at the time may not be 
relics of expiring tendencies, but the first rudimentary symptoms 
of a new order of society. Let us by all means get mid of the 
savage ; but we must not forget that we have succeeded in manu- 
facturing a new type of the savage within our borders. The 
weapons which he is inclined to use have changed, and petroleum 
has taken the place of bows and arrows. He does not, like his 

redecessors, condemn his victims to be tortured at the stake; 
but he has certain visions of the guillotine which would be quite 
as effective an instrument. Moreover, he shows no symptoms of 
a tendency to be improved off the face of the earth, but on the 
contrary is remarkable for his singular power of rapid multiplica- 
tion. It is of the utmost importance that he should be humanized 
by the development of the highest tastes which he possesses. Even 
if the best amusements in which he indulges are marked by a certain 
coarseness inseparable from his training, they afford the means of 
directing some of his energies into anew channel. And, to say the 
truth, though the holiday-making on Monday last was not all of the 
most unexceptionable kind, it showed symptoms of a capacity for 
improvement which ought to be encouraging to the benevolent. 
The cockney, indeed, never shows himself more awkward than 
when he is endeavouring to amuse himself. Whether the climate 
or the social conditions are to be blamed, he does not take to 
pleasure with the facility of the Continental races. A crowd of 
french or German artisans behave themselves with the com- 
parative ease of people amongst whom the tradition of social 
enjoyment has not died out. They have a recognized code of 
manners, and understand the terms upon which they meet, and 
the best mode of extracting the greatest possible amount of 
enjoyment out of a spare afternoon. The Englishman always 
strikes us as more or less at a loss what to do with himself. He 
has a great notion that he must be happy if he is in a large 
crowd, and is treading with sufficient emphasis upon his neighbour's 
toes. He has a tendency to become boisterous, and to iataligs in 
horseplay whenever he slips his collar fora moment. He thinks 
that he has not been thoroughly enjoying himself unless he ‘has 
made himself very hot, and tired, and thirsty, and his 
aim is apparently to work himself into such a state of excite- 
ment as will enable him to keep just on the outside of a police- 
court. And yet, in spite of his roughness, he is a thoroughly 
good-tempered animal at the bottom. He deludes himself 
with touching tenderness into the belief that he has hada 
charming holiday when he has been jammed for several 
hours with a noisy crowd, or packed like a herring in a barrel into 
an excursion train or on board a penny steamboat. He asks for 
nothing better than to have more rational amusements provided 
for him, and accepts with the utmost good nature the feeblest 
attempts to supply his wants in that direction. The sight of such 
crowds as turned out upon Monday may sti&gest to the benevo- 
lent the value of a kind of charitable activity which is not open to 
the ordinary objection of demoralizing the recipients. In almost 
every attempt to alleviate the hardships of poverty, the political 
economist feels it necessary to quench the zeai of philanthropists 
by uncomfortable suggestions as to the probable working of their 
well-meant endeavours. But no such objection lies against teach- 
ing the masses to amuse themselves. Something has been done of 
late years; the Volunteer movement, for example, has made use 
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meny men with a fresh occupation for their s hours; and 
ible that in various ways have beeome amusable 
; than we were a few years Still very much remains 
re done; and now that ot yd of giving additional time for 
yereation is generally admitted, there is more room for the in- 
vention of new pleasures, and especially of pleasures which are 
not of the ostentatiously imposing kind. The theory of employing 
idle hours requires a good deal of study, and much might be said 
n it; but in one way or other there is plainly ample room for 
tivity in reducing it to practice. 


ITALY AT WORK. 


MERE is probably no European country about which Eng- 

lish opinion is so strangely ignorant or unjust as about Italy. 
Partly, no doubt, this arises from the natural reaction after the 
burst of sympathy with which we recognized the rise of Italian 
freedom. ‘To people who had been watching the daring policy of 
(avour or the romantic exploits of Garibaldi, there was something 
of an anti-climax in finding as the upshot of the great tragedy a 
few cautious statesmen quietly biding their hour, and a Parliament 
which wasted half its time in silly declamation. Butin a far greater 
degree the injustice is owing to a radical misconception of the 
Italian character itself. In the ordinary English mind there is a 
very simple conception of Italy as the land of bandits and painters. 
The Englishman who goes a shade further in general knowledge 
gids to this a few sentimental impressions about Italian poetry 
and Italian song. It is a little provoking to persons duly fur- 
sighed with their Murray and this compendious stock of com- 
mon notions to find this traditional Italy nowhere. The brigand 
has been hunted down like a wolf. The monk has vanished 
from the cloister. Police are beginning to make the very 
jazzaroni move on. The stiletto of drama and fiction only lingers 
in much the same sorts of haunts as those which befriend the knife 
of our own Ratcliff Highway. But what is far worse is the dis- 
covery that in the land of poetry and song there is hardly a tole- 
nble painter or a living composer of distinguished merit. Even 
in literature the vehement outburst of thirty years ago has been 
followed by as violent a reaction. Manzoni still lives, but the 
school which once promised to spring up around him has died 
down into a scanty crop of novelists only worthy of the Family 
Herald, There are still poets indeed by the score, but there is 
absolutely no poetry. It is easy, after jotting down a few discoveries 
ofthis sort, for the English sympathiser to add to them a few little 
vignettes of loungers at their caffé, or “jeunesse dorée” idling 
inthesunshine, and to pronounce with a peremptory decision that 
Italy is dead. Not only is this untrue, but it is the very reverse 
of truth. Italy is not only not dead, but it is just beginning to 
show signs of a more intense life than it has known since the age 
of Dante. But then it is by no means a life of poetry or the pic- 


ue, 

"Seine indeed is Italy from being the “land of singing and of 
dancing slaves,” or freemen, which Pope and our usual impres- 
sions paint it, that the most striking characteristic of the Italian 
temper in all ages has been its faculty of combining, as no otber 
mee has ever combined, the practical element with the poetic, the 
nost vivid imagination with the coolest and firmest grasp of fact. 
The Florence which produced Dante produced the shrewdest 
money-dealers of the middle ages. Savonarola walked down the 
same streets as Macchiavelli. Leonardo vibrated all his life be- 
tween the restless search after spiritual beauty and the hard and 
abstract study of physical science. Michael Angelo was almost 
a great an engineer as he was an artist. Even in the eighteenth 
the speculations of Vico were balanced by the researches 

of Volta, and Napoleon Buonaparte, who was simply a great 
Ktalian spoilt, combined the fevered extravagances of a political 
dreamer with the cool exactness of a mathematician. If at the 
present moment the idealistic or imaginative element in the Italian 
minre seems to have retired into the background, it is simply 
r the circumstances of the time call the practical and posi- 
tveelements to the front. In politics, for instance, it would be 
absurd to say that the work of Mazzini or Garibaldi is over, or 
that their influence on the finer and nobler minds of Italy has 
ceased; the truth is simply that the difficulties and problems 
which Italy has to meet, now that it is “made,” are of a wholly 
tifferent order from those which it had to meet when great 
patriots and enthusiasts were making it. The new nation finds 
that its first business is to set its house in order. It has got 
‘o make amends for the industrial and administrate inaction of 
centuries. There are railroads to be cut, canals to be opened, 
urs to be made. In the South even the simplest elements 

of social civilization have still to be supplied; there was till the 
other day hardly a school throngh the wile kingdom of Naples, 
and hardly a road in all Sicily that was better than a mule track. 
A fleet and army had to be created, not merely for purposes of 
tational defence, but as schools of national unity. The whole 
fabric of national education had to be built up from the very 
foundation, The mere civil administration of the country had to 
be organized under the pressure of haste and necessity, and with 
the encumbrance of providing for ahost of functionaries bequeathed 
by the wretched despotisms of the past. And all this work of 
‘tternal reform, it must be remembered, had to be carried on 
amidst constant peril from without, amidst the menaces and in- 
terference of France, the thunders of the Vatican, the intrigues 
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andage of the South and the disordered state 
That the work as a whole is done, or even half done, we are not for 
one moment pretending. But there is not one of the great fields 
of labour which we have mentioned where work has not been 
resolutely begun; and it is worth while noticing the temper in 
which Italy has made its political hee sr t is something 
that ° country which had no political traditions to fall back upon is 
creating political traditions of as sober and practical a sort as our 
own. hatever instability may have attended its earlier 
Cabinets, the last six years have seen the same Italian Ministry 
in power; and, in spite of the sneers of English lookers-on at the 
“vague rhetoric ” of Italian Parliaments, the influence of Signors 
Lanza and Sella is founded, not on their power of rhetoric at all, 
but upon the general conviction that they are practical and ener- 
getie men of business, 

It is not, however, upon the temper of its Parliaments or 
statesmen that we are insisting so much as on the temper of the 
nation itself, as we may see it in its literature or in its journals. 
For there is an Italian literature, and a very busy one, although 
not of an emotional or imaginative order. The philosophical, 
historical, and scientific energy of the eighteenth century has re- 
vived in the metaphysical school of Naples, in the illustrious group 
of historians headed by Villari at Florence, and in the solar re- 
searches of Secchi at Rome. Philology numbers some of its 
keenest students in Italy, and the drift of national interest is seen 
in the abundance of publications on political economy and on 
administrative and municipal subjects. It is still clearer in the 
general tone and topics of the newspapers. Italian journalism 
has a vast deal yet to learn, especially in elementary matters such 
as the collection and publication of actual news; but in the direct 
and practical way in which it treats the social and political ques- 
tions of the day it is far ahead of the journalism of France. The 
Nazione or the Perseveranza often contains articles which might 
have appeared in the best London newspaper. There is evident 
in most of the current political discussion of Italy a wish to learn, 
without any of the old tendency to merely copy which distin- 
guished their constitutional beginnings. The mimicry of French 
institutions which sowed Italy with “ ee ” and “ sub-pre- 
feets” is rapidly going out of fashion; but it is noteworthy that, 
while every Italian is convineed that local self-government must 
be restored, the tendency of public opinion is to prepare for the 
change by a careful study of local and municipal institutions else- 
where. So, too, in a careful review of the present defects of 
Parliamentary life in Italy, the Perseveranza lately directed atten- 
tion to a peculiarity of English politics whose value is as yet 
hardly recognized by Englishmen themselves. After pointing out, 
as the two chief faults of Italian legislators, their excessive love 
of talking and the want of a more direct communication between 
them and their constituents, it suggested as a simple remedy the 
adoption of the English habit of “ vacation speeches.” By this 
means, it very wisely contended, the work of actual legislation 
would be facilitated, members could still express their sentiments, 
and the masses of the population would receive a constant and 
practical education in current polities. In much the same way a 
rival newspaper, at the time when the relations of the Church to. 
the State were exciting — interest, actually took the 
trouble to translate and publish for its readers the whole of the 
Report of our Lower House of Convocation on the question of 
the election and nomination of bishops. The attention with which 
Italy regards English opinion is seen in the fact that few articles 
on Italian subjects appear in the leading London journals without 
being translated and republished in those of Florence or Rome. 
Even the diatribes which the Times periodically produces on the debt 
and financial embarrassments of Italy are brought before Italian 
readers, in spite of their ignorance and injustice. A large part of 
the debt of Italy has been incurred in the construction and pur- 
chase of railroads by the State, and the experience of Prussia has 
shown that no investment of money is likely to be more remune- 
rative. Of the rest, not a little is owing to the sudden pressure 
of questions like education ; the necessity, for instance, of providing 
in a few years schools for the whole of Southern Italy, where not 
a school existed before, That the army is a costly burden Italian 
statesmen know as well as the Times; what they perhaps know 
better is that the danger of foreign intervention has by no means 
} ace away, and that, while compelled to maintain an enormous 

rce in the presence of this menace to their very national existence, 
they have done their best to apply it to a yet more useful purpose 
by converting it into a great school and making it one of the most 
efficient means of public instruction. 

Tt is possible that a fairer attempt to understand and do justice 
to the work of Italy might give more weight to English opinion, 
not merely on important political questions such as these, but on 
minor topics, such as those which are suggested by the rumours 
which reach us from Venice. We are fully aware of the diffi- 
culties which the Government in this particular instance has to 
meet, There is a natural desire to provide employment on public 
works for a ao a quarter of whtom are dependent on public 
charity. There is, besides, the wish to gratify the long-cherished 
hopes of the Venetian people, and to restore not only liberty, but 
wealth and commerce, to the “Queen of the Seas.” We have 
quite as strong a sympathy with the bronzed children of the lagoons. 
as with the frescoes of Tintoret, nor have we much patience with 
the ssthetic selfishness which would treat a great city simply as 
an art museum, without thought of the hundred be thaw men 
and women who pour over the bridge of the Rialto. Even if the 
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revival of commerce vexes our eyes with a few red brick stores 
along the Grand Canal, we should still look with satisfaction on 
the prospect of Venice again becoming, through the Peninsular 
and Oriental boats, the starting-place of travellers for the East. 
But it would surely be possible to find a means of eee the 
surplus labour of Venice without inflicting irremediable injury on 
some of the most precious monuments in the world. It is difficult 
to regard with patience the ruin which is being wrought, under 
the name of restoration, on what is most valuable in Venice. Mr. 
Ruskin somewhere or other tells us how he saw the great pictures 
in the roof of the Sala del Consiglio stretched on a floor and a 
man hard at work on them with a mop anda bucket of white 

aint. We had ourselves the chance of seeing the famous paint- 
ing of Paulo Veronese from the church of St. Sebastian subjected 
to quite as merciless a flaying (at the hands of the joe meg 
There is only a single Titian in Venice which has been 
allowed to remain as Titian left it, and that it so remains is 
owing, not to Italian mercies, but to the exertions of an 
English gentleman. But “restoration” is playing far more 
terrible tricks with San Marc’s than even with Titians and Tin- 
torets. Any guide will scramble up and tear down for a gaping 
tourist a handful of twelfth-century mosaic, while money is 
being squandered on the crude substitutes of Salviati. The front 
of San Marc’s, as that gentleman and the Venetian architects have 
left it, is as utterly spoilt as it is possible for a front to be; and the 
Baptistery is now undergoing the same process of mutilation with 
probably much the same result. It is now announced that the 
famous pavement within is to be “restored” and “levelled.” 
That it needs protection any one who has witnessed the wreck 
of some of its finest portions may very fairly admit; but that one 
of the most perfect combinations of colour which the old mosaic 
succeeded in producing should be ruthlessly destroyed to make 
way for the tawdry art of Salviati is simply unbearable. To 
“level” the floor of San Marc’s is to destroy at a single blow one 
of the most poetic of Venetian impressions. There are few 
people even of the Cook’s Tourist class who have not felt 
the strange harmony of that rolling floor with the fortunes 
of the “‘ Mistress of the Seas.” Even this, however, is a small 
matter compared with the Project attributed to the Syndic 
of “restoring ” the front of the Ducal Palace. To restore here 
means simply to destroy. Constructionally, asa glance over it 
would prove, the exterior of the Ducal Palace is as sound as any 
building in Venice. But even were some repair nece , to hand 
over toan army of stone-cutters the precious carvings of its capitals 
and spandrils would be as ruthless an act as handing over the 
Raffaelles of the Uffizi to an army of sign-painters. There are 
many cases where the only artistic mode of dealing with an old 
building when it sinks into decay is just to prop it up and 
keep it standing as long as we can—where, we mean, the result 
of any larger reconstruction is simply the destruction of all that 
makes the building worth having. And this is eminently so with 
the monuments of Venice. We can no more “restore ” the carv- 
ings of the Renascence than we can restore the frescoes of Giorgione 
which the winds of the Adriatic have swept off the front of the 
Fondaco di Tedeschi. The glory of a twelfth-century mosaic may 
be destroyed, but it can never be replaced. We shall need a new 
Tintoret to repaint the blurred canvas of the old one. What we 
can do is to protect what remains from ruthless injury, and of 
protection Venice gives us little enough. But we have said more 
perhaps than we intended on a subject which, after all, requires 
only a little of the Italian common sense for its fair consideration, 
and we can only trust that such consideration will be secured to 
it by our temperate expression of the unanimous opinion of 
Englishmen, 


SERVANTS. 


PRUSSIAN field officer who has been recounting his ex- 
periences during the late war in France appears to have been 
especially struck by the remarkable fidelity and devotion of a 
number of old family servants who happened to come under his 
observation. He could not help admiring the thoroughness with 
which they identified themselves with the families they served, 
and their readiness to make any sacrifices in order to protect the 
interests of their masters. Sir Walter Scott has drawn the same 
type of character in several of his novels; and it is not improbable 
that some living examples of it may yet exist in the more secluded 
parts of Scotland, or even of England. Indeed, notwithstanding 
the Prussian officer’s surprise on meeting with the phenomenon in 
France, it may be presumed that it is not unknown in his own 
country. Itis to be feared, however, that the type is everywhere 
radually disappearing. It was the product of peculiar social con- 
Gitions which are passing away, and which cannot be restored. Dis- 
interestedness and fidelity will still no doubt continue to be dis- 
played in domestic as in other service, but not in the old form. 
That kind of blind, unquestioning, unreasoning devotion of the 
servant to his master, the humble attachment of a lower animal to 
a superior being, necessarily clashes with the spirit of personal 
independence which is characteristic of the present state of society. 
And, on the other hand, the kindly familiarity and frank intimacy 
which used to subsist between the master and his retainers is 
checked by the rising pretensions of the latter. On the old 
footing master and servant were brought closely together in one 
way, just because in another way they were so far apart. Their 
relative social rank was fixed and immutable; the inferior 
never for a moment thought of measuring himself in any respect 


= 
with his mastery while the master had no fear of being too oon. 
descending, or of encouraging encroachments on the 
of his attendants. It may be admitted that this was 
the highest kind of human ~~ but at least one whole. 
some effect of it was that it enabled master and servant 
to go about their respective duties without being perpetual} 
haunted by doubts as to whether they were each asserting the, 
rights sufficiently and getting all that was due to them, The 
master had no reason to be on his guard lest the servant should 
take liberties, while the servant did not feel himself under the neggg. 
sity of continually seeking an opportunity to vindicate his dignj 
asaman anda Sostien. In the course of time the conditions of 
domestic service will probably be established on some logical ang 
natural footing, but it is evident that they are at present in g 
transition state which is eminently uncomfortable for all eop. 
cerned. Service has ceased to be a family tie in the old g9 
but it has not yet shaken down into an ordinary commergj 

engagement; and indeed there are obvious reasons why, without 
something like a revolution in our social habits, it can hardly be 
assimilated altogether to the hiring of a clerk or workman, 
with fixed hours and definite duties. At the root of the difficul 
is the servant’s want of self-respect. English servants of 
grades seem to have got it into their heads that there is some. 
thing degrading in domestic service, and are tempted to despise 
themselves for being what they are. No good work can be ex. 
pected from people who begin by being ashamed of their occu 
tion. “ Liberty and equality” has at least done somethin; 
for France in this respect. One has only to compare a Fren 
and an English waiter, for example, to be struck by the differ. 
ence. It is not so much that the Frenchman has a natural 
— for whisking a napkin and ay Hp plates and dishes, but 
that, inspired by the principles of ’89, he respects himself and his 
work. He feels entitled to hold up his head as a citizen, and 
whether he is a waiter or a rentier is only a matter of detail, 
He is a man first of all; and after that he is a waiter, and wears 
a long apron and jacket, just as another man is a Marshal or 
Minister, and wears a cocked hat and gold lace. The con- 
sequence is, that instead of feeling in any way degraded by 
his work, he takes a pride and interest in it, and is anxious 
to do it as well as he can. An English waiter, on the con- 
trary, always looks as if he were heartily ashamed of hi 
as no doubt he is, for being reduced to perform such tiuneldoun al 
the only way in which he can keep up his spirits is (besides tip- 
pling) y doing his work as badly as possible, and letting every. 

ody see how much he is above it, And a similar unhappy feeling 
seems to infect the whole range of domestic service. This is 
probably the secret of the exasperation of women servants with 
the detested cap which they regard as a humiliating badge of 
hat th diffi 

t would appear that there is an increasing difficulty in getti 

good and that a large of the 
who would ten or twenty years ago have gone into domestic service 
now prefer to be seamstresses, or machinists, or to seek situations 
in warehouses or manufactories. It can hardly be said that 
domestic service is thus deserted on account of its hardships. On 
the contrary, it is the lightest and most highly paid description of 
manual labour. A cook in a middle-class family with her 15). or 
z2ol. a year and “ all found,” has, as a rule, much lighter work and 
better pay than a shop-girl who may perhaps have a pound or two 
more in actual wages, but who has to provide food and lodgings 
at her own expense, and who finds when she has done this that 
there is an extremely small margin for savings or luxuries, and 
that indeed it is only with difficulty that a margin can be got at 
all. d the same may be said of men-servants, in receipt of 
bie and other advantages representing an income of between 
8o/. and 100/. a year, who, if they had not gone into service, 
would probably have been, as their brothers and cousins are, la 
bourers or mechanics, and who would then have thought themselves 
fortunate if they could safely count on an income of half as much 
As far as we can judge, there are two reasons why domestic service 
is unpopular. One is the false shame with which servants are apt 
to regard their occupation, and, the other is the sense of restraint 
which accompanies residence with a family. Servants would be 
more contented, and there would be less difficulty in procuring 
them, if, on the one hand, they could be made to feel that there 
was nothing whatever of a humiliating character in their w 
and, on the other hand, if means could be found of allowing 
greater freedom of action within those limits which are indispens- 
able to domestic discipline. It may be doubted whether the 
agitation which has been set on foot by the women-servants at 
Dundee will have any immediate practical effect ; indeed the only 
result as yet has been to form an Association which is suspiciously 
like a speculation in a new registry office; but the discussions 
which have taken place will at least serve to show what are the 
secret grievances of this class, The substance of the demands 
embodied in the rules of the Association is that servants are to be 
allowed to dress as they please, and that they are to have three 
hours daily at their absolute disposal, a ess § half-holiday com- 
mencing at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and a whole Sunday once 
a fortnight. While laying down these conditions, the Association 
is good enough to say that “it is not to be understood that neces 
sary operations in the house which cannot reasonably be left uD 
done shall not be performed.” No indication, however, is givel 
of what is to be considered a necessary operation, or of the cit 
cumstances under which it may be held that it cannot reasonably 
be left undone. It appears that in Scotland, as in the North 
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England, domestic servants are engaged by the year; and it is 
yr that engagements at a month’s notice on either side 
popoeet future be the rule. This is already the practice in London, 
god there can be no doubt that there are strong considerations 
of convenience in its favour. It is equally unpleasant for a mis- 
jess to find herself burdened for a year with a bad servant, and 
for a servant to be tied for that period to a place which she 
dislikes. On the other hand, however, the year’s service tends 
to dispose mistress and servant to make the best of each other, 
and custom strengthens the connexion while it smooths down 

ints of difference. When they have lived together for a year, 
and have got used to each other’s ways, the chances are that they 
will not be inclined to part except for some strong reason. 
The month’s notice has probably a good deal to do with the 
nomadic temperament of London servants, who, after successive 
changes, often find themselves unable to settle anywhere. They 
are either perpetually seeking some ideal situation which they 
have pictured to themselves, and which they are never destined 
to discover; or they have acquired a craving for novelty, for 
new scenes and new faces, and the excitement of a fresh neigh- 
pourhood, which almost amounts to a disease. 

The rules of the Dundee Association were formally adopted at a 
meeting which was held a few days ago, but not without long 
and sient debate. The Chairwoman, who seems to have been 
rather a sensible “ canny ” person, while claiming greater freedom 
of dress for her order, ventured to a good word for 
the obnoxious cap or “ flag.” She had always worn one, she 
said, and liked it; and she saw no more reason why the 
should pluck off their caps than why they should discard their 

ms. Her remarks excited a stcrm of dissent. The Secre- 
tary retorted that mistresses wore aprons and not caps, and 
the Treasurer declared that this was a free country, where 
3 of segvitude were out of place. The show of hands 
was altogether inst the Chairwoman. The other point 
which was most insisted on was that servants should have 
more freedom of movement, and more time to themselves. 
Sunday festivities were strongly denounced. The servants ex- 
ined that they did not insist upon a strict Mosaic observance of 
the day ; they had no objection that hot dinners should be cooked ; 
but they eng against Sunday being chosen for large dinner- 
ies. They were very bitter against the ministers who sat 
iokin toddy late at night, and kept the servants up to wait on 
them. “Whether the clergy of Dundee are unusually prone to this 
indulgence, or whether their conduct in this respect is thought tobe 
worse than that of the laity only on account of their professional 
character and the contrast between their precepts and their 
practice, we cannot pretend to say; but the servants certainly give 
them a very bad name. “ Worse than working-men,” said one 
woman, amid sympathetic applause. The Secretary urged that 
servants should have a right to “go to the post-office” when they 
chose, without asking leave ; sll it was made abundantly clear 
that “going to the post-office” was not to be construed in its 
narrow literal significance, but must be held to include personal 
interviews and visits if they should be found to be more pleasant or 
convenient than postal communication. The Treasurer, with bitter 
satire, observed that it might perhaps please some if they said 
“Please, mem, could we get out for ten minutes, mem?” and the 
Chairwoman again shocked the feelings of the meeting by remarking 
that she did not see anything ve: Sreadful in having to do that. 
She had been in service since she was twelve years old, and 
had never had a bad mistress yet. She even went so far as to 
give utterance to such shocking sentiments as these :—“TI can tell 
you that if we are to be servants, we must be servants; if one 
goes to serve, she must serve.” The discussion then diverged to 
the subject of “sneaks,” on which some strong remarks were 
made, and of mistresses who refuse to give characters. One 
servant said she had the misfortune once to be with “‘a titled lady ” 
near Edinburgh, who “did not know what a moral character 
was.” It was probably in consequence of this unhappy ignorance that 
the titled lady failed to appreciate the high moral qualities of 
her domestic and refused to give her a character. 
It scupeass that the proceedings of the servants at Dundee have 
excited general interest in kitchen circles throughout the country, 
and the Soot has received letters from a great many sympa- 
thetic correspondents in England as well as Scotland. A cor- 
spondent at Twickenham, who confesses to being “rather over 
middle-aged,” vents her indignation at the preference now shown 
to “bits of girls,” and gives “Three cheers for Dundee.” A 
London servant writes on behalf of “the slave sisters” of the 
metropolis, intimating that “we Southerners have been lon 
waiting for this chance,” and that they are resolved to deman 
more “freedom of time and money.” An amiable, but ap- 
parently rather weak-minded, householder of Finsbury deprecates 
strikes, and suggests that the Legislature should interfere to settle 

1 questions in dispute between servants and their masters or 
mistresses. This would ign | be a noble field of activity for 
a Government department, which would of course go from house 
to house, and hold solemn inquiries as to the quality of the kitchen 
beer, the eg of dress adopted by the inmates, the privileges of 
followers, the amount of time usually required to post letters to 
&n aged grandmother, and the frequency with which leave of 
absence should be allowed for that a If Lord Townshend or 

» Charley has nothing on hand j 

t a Bill on this subject. Pending the intervention of an 
Organized moral force, as the Positivists call it, mistresses and 
Servants may perhaps discover that their relations with each other 


just now, he might try to- 


are pretty much in their own hands, and that their comfort 
depends on mutual consideration and forbearance. 


THE NONCONFORMISTS’ MEMORIAL. 


AUS ten years of preparation the Independents have at last 
succeeded in laying the foundation of their long expected 
Memorial Hall. It may be remembered that in the year 1862 the 
Independents and Baptists throughout the country worked them- 
selves up toa white heat of indignation while celebrating what 
Mr. Remington Mills calls “the grand event conn with 
the Act of Uniformity.” This event was the liberation of the 
English laity from the tyranny of the Puritan rs. The 
Restoration found Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, and 
others holding the position and the pay of parish priests in the 
national Church, while each of them was abusing his position to 
carry out, in spite of the wish of the nation, the dogmatical views 
and discipline of his own particular sect. Nearly all the ejected 
preachers, however they differed from each other in their dis- 
ciplinary idea of the true Scriptural “ eek the Church,” 
were Calvinists in doctrine. They were bound therefore to regard 
the mney of their parishioners as standing outside the covenant 
of grace. hatever quarrel we may have with the Act of Uni- 
formity in the nineteenth century, we must not forget that it was 
a kind of re-proclamation of the Gospel to the mass of English- 
men in the seventeenth century. It provided that no man should 
henceforth be the pastor of an English parish unless he was pre- 
pared to administer baptism to every person born in his parish, or, 
in theological language, to assert the right of every English- 
man to be treated as the child of Almighty God; the Act 
of Uniformity was the assertion politically that the Church 
and the nation must be regarded as co-extensive. Under the 
Puritan usurpation of the parochial — as we oe prove from 
Evelyn’s Diary and other journals of the time, the very best, 
wisest, and holiest persons in a parish were often treated as the 
most distant from the fold of Christ. If an Anabaptist held the 
cure, oe parents had to endure the ical refusal of their 
raped to baptize their little children. an Independent held it, 
ike the fanatical Henry Burton of St. Matthew’s, Friday Street, he 
divided his flock into the’Church and the No-Church, and formed 
a Pharisaical Ecclesiola in Ecclesid@. The Act of Uniformity re- 
stored to the English laity their rights as christened men ; it pro- 
tected them against the possibility of such abuses in the future. 

But how is it that the Independents are building this Memorial 
Hall? The majority of the men who were ejected by the Act 
were neither Independents nor Anabaptists. They were Presby- 
terians. They had no objection on principle to the establishment 
of a Church; they would have delighted in the establishment of 
a Presbyterian Kirk like the Scottish; to secure this had indeed 
been the end of their Solemn League and Covenant. There was 
scarcely one of them who would not have been driven wild by 
hearing the speeches made by their quasi-representatives at the 
laying of the foundation-stone of their own Memorial Hall. These 
Presbyterians founded meeting-houses in which a regular suc- 
cession of ministers ually changed the doctrine from Calvinism 
to Unitarianism. The true historical descendants of the majority 
of the ejected preachers, the fit and right builders of a Memorial 
Hall to the Nonconformists of 1662, are the modern Unitarians. 
The gentlemen who on the 10th of May sat in solemn stillness for 
five minutes between Mr. Binney’s prayer and Dr. Halley’s address, 
in order to be photographed and leave posterity a picture of the 
ne event, are in no sense the successors of the ejected preachers. 

hey are but the partial successors of a very inconsiderable 
section of the ejected preachers. The modern Congregational- 
ists have neither the historical succession nor the disciplinary 
succession, nor even (as Mr. Spurgeon could tell ant have 
their leading teachers a real doctrinal succession to the men 
they pretend to represent. Even the modern self-called “En 
lish byterian Church,” which is now planting chapels in 
the watering-places, and in all towns where there are wealthy 
people, and in all the more prosperous quarters of London, is a 
new sect, and has as little historical connexion with the ejected 
of 1662 as the Congregationalists. The real “English Presbyte- 
rians,” that is, the modern Unitarians, claim the succession ; no 
fewer than three sermons of the most eloquent and thoughtful of 
their preachers, Mr. James Martineau, now lying before us, open 
with the assertion of their claim. But these successors are gene- 
rally careful to tell us that they do not hold themselves pledged 
to a war against the Establishment as such; whereas the waging of 
this war was plainly the chief reason for holding the Bicentenary 
in 1862, and is as plainly the chief reason for building the Con- 
gregational Memorial Hail in 1872. 

Dr. Halley was probably put forward to deliver the address at 
the ceremony of the 1oth of May because he has written a kind 
of history of the Puritans. His book, which has Lancashire for 
its centre, and so gains a great deal of pleasing local colour, is cer- 
tainly preferable to the ill-tempered and fractious works of earlier 
Dissenting historians, not excluding Dr. Robert Vaughan. But it 
is as impossible for him as it was for Calamy, or Neal, or any of 
their numerous popularizers, to understand the true character of 
the Act of Uniformity, because he is compelled to it from 
his own sectional, and not from its truly national, point of view. 
The English nation wanted and demanded protection from the 

ible recurrence of Puritan tyranny. This was the real cause 
of the Act, It was a layman’s Act for laymen, and not a clergy- 
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man’s Act against rival preachers. Still less was it the Act, as 
the orators of the platform conveniently assume, of the unclean 
and Popishly-affected King Charles II. The Scottish corre- 
spondents in England had to confess to their fellows at home that 

ere were very few in England who were real Presbyterians—what 
allies the ministers had were confined to the House of Lords, the 
wealthy citizens, and the Court. The King and Court did all in 


| 


their power to delay the ejection of the Nonconformists; the | 
Roman party, from their desire to share in toleration, threw the | 


weight of their influence into the Presbyterian scale. It was the 
House of Commons which was determined, almost ferociously, 


upon the passing of an Act which should shut the parish churches | 


for ever against the re-intrusion of the sort of ministers from whom 
they had suffered so much. Every member in his passionate 
eagerness, according to Lord Clarendon, wanted to add sume vindic- 
tive clause to the measure “ which should make it more grievous 
to somebody whom he did not love.” The Bishops of the time, 
who now receive the greatest amount of abuse for the Act, had the 
least to do with its savagely protective character. This was 
entirely the work of that representative English laity whom 
modern Nonconformists paint as a mass of grieving, helpless, 
shepherd-bereaved flocks. 

he Act of Uniformity, instead of narrowing the terms of com- 
munion, as Hume asserts, really restored them to their original 
breadth and largeness. It substituted facts for notions, and made 
it possible for the national Church to embrace, at least implicitly, 


the entire nation. The modern Congregationalists follow Hume | 


in calling the cures from which the preachers of the three 
Puritan sects were ejected by its operation “ their livings” and 
“ their churches,” ut the Act was the determined assertion of 
the nation that the livings did not belong to the clergymen, but to 
the Church and the nation, and that no man should be allowed to 
retain them who used them for the carrying out of his own theo- 
retical notions of discipline and doctrine. Many of the two 
thousand—we will not now quarrel with the number, although 
the Nonconformist reckoning has never yet been satisfactorily 
justified (the ecclesiastical arithmetic of the Dissenters is always 
a little lawless) were simply ejected to make room for the original 
rectors and vicars, who were still living. Many more continued 
firm in their nonconformity from the persuasion that their influ- 
ence with the Court and the rich would prove stronger than the 
temper of the nation, and that the world would not readily lose 
their ministrations. We do not wish to cast the least slur upon 
the piety of the ejected ; but if any one will be at the pains to read 
some of the endless sermons “in dumpy quarto ” which these men 
had been preaching before tke Parliament and the City for the 
fifteen preceding years, he will see that it was impossible for such 
men to conform without losing every title to the respect of their 
fellow-countrymen, and every vestige of self-respect. It had 
been the business of their lives to conform the nation and 
the Chureh to them, and had failed in it; it was 
impossible for men who had lived and preached like in- 

ible Popes to cry peccavi in a day, and modestly conform 
themselves to the Church and nation. Many of the wiser and 
more modest of them did in time, it must be remembered, leave 
the ranks of the two thousand, and accept orders and functions in 
the national Church. Tillotson, who became Primate, and Kidder, 
who became Bishop of Bath and Wells, were of this number. 
It was held to be a pious duty to blacken their reputation. 

As we do not wish to underrate their virtue, neither do we 
wish to underrate their sufferings. But since history is bound to 
be just, and not to be gushing, we must protest against the 
reiterated assertions of the modern Independents about the un- 
exampled poverty and unexampled persecution of the ejected 
Presbyterians whom they suppose to be their historical pre- 
decessors. A reputation for being persecuted often brings a man 
a great company of admirers and a crowd of comforts. We might 

ve from the extant diaries of some of the ejected that the 
Mia not live in that Elijah-like solitude and deprivation which 
the orators of the Dissenting platform attribute to them. Some of 
them undoubtedly did suffer greatly. But, as Hallam has aptly 
said, it has never been the characteristic of English Dissenters 
to suffer in silence; every suffering is almost certain to be dili- 

tly recorded. Indeed Baxter has even left us whole pages, in 
fis most instructive and amusing autobiography, about his Bodily 
pains. It is not likely, however, that many of the Dissenting 
orators have read Baxter; it is easier to talk about him in a 
large and vague way. Baxter is one of their leading figures 
as aconfessor. Matthew Henry visited Baxter in his imprison- 
ment. He says that he found him “in pretty comfortable circum- 
stances, though a prisoner, in a private house near the prison, 
attended by his own man and maid.” Baxter tells us himself 
that he “had a fair garden”; that his “wife was never so 
cheerful a companion ” ; that he “ kept house as comfortably as 
at home.” He adds, “I had the sight of more friends in a day 
than I had at home in half a year.” The least loss of liberty is 
suffering, especially where the prisoner feels that he has a message 
from God to deliver amongst men; and the sufferer has a right 
to our sympathy and our indignation. But we must not forget 
that the notion of Baxter's sutlerings which presents itself to 
the inflamed imagination of the Dissenting hearer who has 
never read a word of pure history, is something quite unlike the 
photograph which Baxter himself hasleftus. The ejected ministers 
are sometimes compared in modern Nonconformist rhetoric to the 
Apostles, and spoken of as having been treated as the scum of 
the earth, and the offscouring of all things; we hear that they 


preferred the world’s frowns to its smiles, and poverty and con. 
tempt to high place and honour. It is questionable whethe 
the abilities of many of them were so great that they yw, 

have risen to high place or left much mark on the nation if the 
had conformed. The chief of them by their nonconformity licens 
the idols of courtiers, nobles, merchant princes, and gentry who 
adhered to the party, and by whom they were supported with g 
generous liberality. It was the accusation of the other Puritay 
sects against the Independents that they always adhered to the 


_ rich, and that their churches were made up of moneyed members, 


Many of them became the household chaplains of great families, 
Dr. Manton’s meeting-house was attended by the Countess of 
Exeter, Lord Wharton, Lady Baker, Sir William Waller, ang 
others of like standing. Many of them, had they conform 
would, as quiet parish priests, have been less important persons, 
and would have had a smaller share of the honours and the 
pleasures of this life. Marriage to a rich widow is by no means 
an unfrequent episode in the lives of Puritan confessors, 

The greatest sufferers for religion in the seventeenth cent 

were those whom the ejected Presbyterians and Independents 
and Baptists had Saat a in their day of power so bitterly 
peerner-o sect of the Quakers. The founder of Quakerism, 

xeorge Fox, indignantly protested in their own age against the 
claims to confessorship set up by some of the ejected Nonconform. 
ists. “The flying Baptists,” he wrote in 1662, “could not bear 
persecution themselves, and yet they persecuted us when they had 
the power.” In his epistle to Charles II. he said, “ Friend, who 
art the chief ruler in these dominions, three thousand one hundred 
and seventy-three persons, of the people of God in scorn called 
Quakers, have sulfered under the changeable powers before thee.” 
In another epistle to the King, twelve years later, 1674, he tells 
him that God brought him into England, and set him up “ King 
of England, over the heads of our old persecutors.” tte gives 
incidental pictures of some of the ejected Presbyt€rians (as, for 
instance, that of John Fox, ejected from Manstlield), which place 
them in a very ugly and unheroic light. In 1667 the pa 
ing patriarch of the Quakers came into a conflict with Pocock, who 
had been one of the “ Tryers” under the Commonwealth. “ He, and 
his Presbyterian priests” (Fox called every one a priest who received 
any stipend) ‘‘and people met, and they had candles and tobacco- 
pipes, and bread and cheese and cold meat on the table, and they 
agreed beforehand that if the officers should come in upon them, 
then they would leave their preaching and praying, and would 
fall to their cold meat. ‘Oh,’ said I to him, ‘is not this a shame 
to you, who persecuted and imprisoned us, and spoiled our godds 
because we would not follow you and be of your religion, and now 
ye do not stand to your own religion yourg¢lves! Did you ever 
lind our meetings stufft with bread and cheese and tobacco-pipes?? 
‘Why,’ said the old man, ‘ we must be wise as serpents.’ ‘ Then, 
said 1, ‘this is the serpent’s wisdom indeed.’ ‘ And who,’ said J, 
‘ would ever have thought thatyou Presbyterians and Independents, 
who persecuted and imprisoned others, and spoiled their goods, 
and whipped such as would not follow your religion, should now 
flinch yourselves and not stand to wilh own your own religion, 
but cover it with tobacco-pipes, flagons of drink, cold meat, and 
bread and cheese!’ But this, and such like deceitful practices, I 
understood afterwards, were too common amongst them in times 
of persecution.” Grand things were spoken the other day of the 
statues of preachers which ought to adorn the Noncontormists’ 
Memorial. If the promoters intend it to be a complete memorial, 
they should offer prizes to sqlptors for the best bas-reliefs of 
Baxter in comfortable imprisonment, and of the apparition of 
George Fox in the midst of the Presbyterian Assembly in 
Herefordshire. 


THE QUARTERLY PLAYING AT COMMUNISM. 


rye current number of the Quarterly Review throws off with an 
article upon the present state of English architecture, com- 
posed on the easy plan of picking out all the shortcomings of a con- 
fessedly complex system and of a transitionary period, of condemn- 
ing by rule every work of recent design on which there have been 
two opinions, and then of marshalling the whole in one arraignment 
and in contrast to an equally one-sided presentment of a 
period of ideal excellence. With the writer’s multitudinous con- 
clusions we do not care to meddle, for an analysis of the strange 
confusion of accredited criticisms freshly dished up as novelties, 
and of original sophisms which sum up the balk of the essay, 
would far exceed our available limits. There is, however, one 
suggestion in the article of so extravagant and whimsical a 
nature that we feel bound to attempt to present it in the light of 
practical sense. The writer, taking a survey of London, discovers 
that it is for the most part built on the leasehold system, and 
spreads over the comparatively large estates of persous who are 
course unable themselves to live in more than one out of the many 
houses of which they are possessed. We had ourselves, some years 
since, called attention to the same fact as one of the ultimate 
causes of the great superticial extent of the capital, and we pointed 
out that, as has taken place on Lord Westminster's estate, the 
owners would, as the leases fell in, have to build upwards. The 
Reviewer also observes, and on this head we are in perfect agree- 
ment with him, that these “groups of streets” are “most regularly 
planned and lined with houses very similar to one another in their 
teeble architectural outlines.” The language of this and of several 
cognate passages is obviously intended to apply. to the houses of 
gentlefolks, such as those in Belgravia and in 


'yburnia, in Wim- 
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pole Street and in Great Russell Street. The writer has also his 
complaint, though not so elearly and sharply moulded, against the 

sJder-raised dwellings of the urban working classes. hat we 
gre concerned with is the remedy which he ventures in all simpli- 
city to propose, and which is sufliciently indicated in the following 

ons: 

It is a rewarkable instance of the “ Chinese ” endurance of Englishmen that 
the people of London have not unanimously struek against this system. They 
we conclude the freeholders] have so small an interest in the houses that 
ved [the tenants obviously] might with proper independence and modera- 
tion unze the cessation, by legislative means if necessary, of a custom which 
js in every Way so injurious to all, and particularly to those classes that 
qe now the objects of chief national and social care. . 4 . Leaseholds, 
then, like copyhelds, should in urban distriets be enfranehised, and the free- 
holders compelled to receive the value of the existing leases. The political 
effet, 28 Well as the social and materia}, would be most beneficial. 


go says the Land and Labour League when it recommends the | 


s aud woodlands of our rural districts, the stately expanse of 
the New Forest, and the breezy arene of the South Downs, to 
be compulsorily cut up in quadrangular allotments suitable for 

e cultivation; but it has not quite yet succeeded in gaining 
orer the Quarterly as the mouthpiece of its policy of confiscation. 
There is, however, not the slightest difference in principle be- 
tween the two cases ; or rather that of the country is economically 
the weaker one, for the advocates of an agrarian law have the 
colourable pretence that as much help towards national life in the 
~ of food is not got out of the soil as would be obtained if they 

their way. 

But, shelter being as needful for social life as eating, and land 
being the means of providing for both wants, the reason alleged in 
the Conservative organ why the Duke of Portland, or Mr. Berners, 
orthe Duke of Bedford is to be by Act of Parliament forced to 

with his inheritance is that he has actually estopped his own 

nal use of the land by converting it wholly to the second—or 

ially urban—necessity of life. It is only the quarter in 
which we find this outburst of crude radicalism which induces 
us to notice it. We do not say that the large landowners of 
London might not often make a good thing of selling their 
houses, or that the occupiers might not find their benefit in 
buyi#g them. By all means let legislation cheapen and simplify 
the transaction so long as it is left purely voluntary on both sides, 
and the tenant is given no more right of expropriating his land- 
lord than the landlord of swallowing up the tenant.’ The peeu- 
liar absurdity of the proposition, apart from its political and social 
heresies, appears in the reasons which are given in its behalf. The 
writer contends that a main cause of the shortcomings which 
he finds in our housebuilding, both on its artistic and on its 
comfortable side, is to be found in the want of personal in- 
terest which people in general must feel in houses which are not 
their out-and-out property, and which those of them who belong 
tothe working classes must in particular feel in houses which they 
have not built with their own hands. These arguments, so far as 
they are worth anything, might be applicable to the extension of 
the very system which the Reviewer deprecates—that of the yet 
more diffuse expansion of London over what may still be green 
fiells—supposing that a Ballot Parliament could be found unjust and 
insane enough to enact that any man who ventured to turn his land 
into town should only be allowed to do so by way of selling off 
the freehold site of every future house to its intending occupier. 
But the silliness of the plan, so far as it is recommended for the 
improvement of existing London, is so transparent that we feel 
almost humiliated in having to expose it. The houses have been 
built on the leasehold system, and they are bad in the critic’s eyes. 
“Enfranchise” them—by which euphemistic phrase he means 
force a sale—and they will all become good. By a miracle, or 
how? Perhaps the amiable theoriser may have only revealed the 
half of his plan, and will further suggest a second Act of Parlia- 
ment “compelling” every purchaser to pull down his house and 
toreconstruct it on the idyllic system cheerily set forth by the 
witer in the following terms :— 

Workmen would build for themselves, and, interchangeably, for one 
another; and those who are not workmen, seeing the superiority of the work 
done by the bricklayer or mason, smith or wright, for himself, or for his 
fllow-workman, over the ordinary task or day work of the drudging 
mechanic, would dispense with architects, surveyors, builders, and all the 
dass of middlemen, and would see their houses built by the working men, 
who being constantly on the spot, are always interested and well informed, 
amd with whom they can freely and directly confer. Art and its employer 
Would go hand in hand, equal, mutually respectful, and confiding, and give 
no place or opportunity for unions or strikes, or international societies. 

Of course these “ interested” and “well informed ” workmen, 
free from the evil eye of a mercenary clerk of the works, 
would never look at a bad brick, or daub untempered mortar 
on, or use green wood for the roof, or risk an untested 
mon rod, or run a joist so near the fireplace as to ensure a 
conflagration; while their “dispensing” employers would have 
no difficulty in knowing where they could procure all needful 
materials of the first quality and at the lowest prices, and would 
feel a pride in knocking oif a week now and then from their 
dectoring, or their engrossing, or their retail trade, to make the 
Measurements and take out the quantities which those enemies of 
mankind—architects and surveyors—were, in the dark ages of 
pre-Quarterlyism, supposed to look after in the interests of their 
outraged clients, It is pleasant enough to have to listen to 
dithyrambic schemes for the regeneration of human society, be- 
tween plovers’ eggs and cream, from the gushing young lady 
Whom fate has assigned to one for dinner companion, but the 
joke becomes excessive when the projects appear in the 


solid of a ing organ of opinion. enactment 
desired to purchase would simply result in making improvement 
on a large scale impossible. Supposing every third or fourth 
house in Grosvenor Place or Hereford Street had, according to 
the Reviewer's nightmare, been wrested from Lord Westminster, 
where would have been the possibility of that vast rebuilding 
of the whole quarter which hinged on the fact of the entire 
district belonging to one freeholder? How would the chances of 
obtaining sites for churches and other public objects, already 
difficult enough, be increased by having to deal with as many 
freeholders as there were houses on the ground? As things are, 
nearly every new church in London is a monumentof the liberality, 
often signal, of the estate owner. Besides, where is the power 
of forcing a sale to begin or end? It is part of the Reviewer's 
grievance that what may in a loose way be called the in 
the house is divided between different men—the freeholder, the 
long leaseholder, the under leaseholder, and the tenant—“ water 
rates and insurance charges ” being specified as the crowning hard- 
ship. Is the long leaseholder rm, empowered to cut his block 
of Seanit off from the Portman or the Bedford estate, only to 
find himself dissected by the two or three dozen householders of 
the second order who hold under him? and when one of these 
gentry is just planning some extensive improvements in the house 
which he dreams he may at last call his own, is he to be liable to hear 
from the gentleman to whom he has let it for the season that he 
had determined on a permanent possession? Supposing again that 
the long leases are about to fall in, and the landowner is expecting 
the day when he may rearrange his land on a better principle, are 
the representatives of the moribund interests of the —. builder 
to be allowed to step in and carry off the spolia opima? The most 
discontented Irish Tory could not imagine a more cruel revenge 
upon Mr. Gladstone for all which he has done or undone than to 
desire that on him might devolve the framing of the London 
Land Bill. 

The idea that workmen—whom, by the way, the Reviewer 
seems to think, are all employed in some branch of the building 
trade—if left to build houses for themselves, on their own lands 
and by their own hands, with neither supervision nor help, would 
make them either more beautiful (which is the Reviewer's first 
object) or more comfortable, solid, healthy, and deeent than our 
existing artisans’ dwellings, is of course too romantic to call for 
serious refutation. It is notorious all over England that no cot- 
tages are so bad as those which are cheaply run up, either to 
live in or to let, by persons of the labouring grade. It is in 
them that the most virulent typhus rages and the foullest im- 
morality follows the closest huddling of sexes. Not only would 
inclination and experience fail, but, above all, capital—properly 
speaking—would be lacking, and what money those oalieg. 
men had would be eked out by the cheapest and thinnest 
workmanship, spread over the fewest rooms; while we may 
be sure that all the accessories most needful to health, but 
not the most elegant in description, would be scamped or ne- 
glected to the gain of the doctor and the undertaker, unless indeed 
our workmen should be compelled to physic and bury each other 
“ interchangeably ” without the noxious help of any “ middlemen.” 
The materials, such as they were, must be paid for at once, for 
our rose-water revolutionist would have abolished those con- 
tractors on whom the poor noless than the rich man can now depend. 
It is a pity that he is not consistent, and does not equally proscribe 
saw-mills, brick-fields, and slate quarries. Why should not an 
“ interested and well-informed” workman cut his own trees, 
make his own bricks, and dig his own slates? This would be 
much more amusing, —— if his normal craft happened to 
be tailoring or shoemaking ; and should his wife and children have 
in the meantime to sleep under the hedge, it would only be one 
to three that the weather might be tolerably fine. The best that 
could happen—if happen is a word which it is lawful to use 
in such a conjuncture—would be that our workman should be 
well-informed enough to go to somebody who would lend him the 
needful money on the security of the coming house, at not too 
exorbitant a rate, and that mankind would wheel back to their 
old state of things. After all, what will become of the small sh 
keepers, the poorer order of clerks, and the other members of the 
lower middle class, with no better income than our work- 
men? Are they also to build their own houses, or to camp out 
in tents? Builders being by this hypothesis extinguished, 
it would be quite impossible for them out of their scanty 
earnings to secure the “well-informed” services of an “ inter- 
changeable” workman. The Reviewer jumbles up his crotchets 
with speculations on the “stake in the country” argument for 
enabling workmen to obtain freehold residences. On this poli 
we have nothing to say at present. It is only introduced into the 
article as a peg on which to hang an impossible theory of 
rehabilitating the universal artist workman upon the ruins of 
im t and intricate existing interests. 

e should not have wasted our time in analysing such crude 
and feeble fumblings after Communism had it not been for the 
place in which they a The Quarterly has long and de- 
servedly been the accredited mouthpiece of Conservatism, and as 
one main raison d’étre of Conservatism is the defence of p 
not only those persons who are Conservatives in the ical 

partisan sense, but every Liberal who does not derive his 
inspirations from the “ Hole in the Wall,” must desire that the 
authentic utterances of Conservatism should be words of common 
sense und reasonable economics. It is accordingiy in these days 
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of extravagant babble a misfortune to something more than the 
Conservative party, that its most dignified organ should con- 
descend to put its mint mark on proposals which are either 
nonsense or confiscation. 


THE REJECTION OF THE SWISS BUNDESREVISION. 


Ge readers know by this time that the proposed changes in 
the Swiss Federal Constitution have been rejected, not only 
by the vote of the Cantons, but by a majority, though a small 
one, of the popular vote. And at last the matter seems to have 
awakened some attention in England. The Zimes appears to have 
silenced the wonderful Special Correspondent who gave us such 
choice amusement a little time back. Instead of his simple out- 
pourings we have had two leading articles on the subject, one 
before and one after the result of the voting was known, which 
were, to say the least, an advance on the Special Correspondent. 
The Pall Mall Gazette too took the opportunity for an article on 
written Constitutions in general, which however laboured under 
the drawback that the leading article went on the assumption that 
the proposal had been carried, while a telegram in another part of 
th2 paper announced that it had been thrown out. In fact, before 
the final and accurate version came, a telegram had appeared in 
the English papers which made out that the popular vote was in 
favour of the nen But, as the same telegram announced that 
the Cantonal vote was against them, the measure was equally lost 
either way. The exact figures were not known at Bern till 
several days after the voting. The voting took place on Sunday, 
and the exact result did not appear in the Bernese papers till 
Thursday, too late for us to take any notice of the matter last 
week, ‘These results give the popular vote as 257,748 Noes to 
2 2536 Ayes, a wonderfully narrow division in so large a body 
of voters. The Cantonal vote gives 13 Noes to g Ayes. The Can- 
tonal and the popular vote have been taken together. That is to 
say, for the measure to be carried, it must have had both a majority 
of the whole aggregate of votes and also a majority of votes in 
more than half of the several Cantons, In other words, for a 
constitutional change to be adopted, it must approve itself at once 
to a majority of the Swiss nation asa nation, and also to a majority 
of the several independent and sovereign States of which the 
Swiss nation is made up. It is plain that a proposal might, as at 
one time we thought had happened to this present proposal, obtain 
a popular majority but be rejected by the vote of the Cantons, 
This might happen if a measure acceptable to the large Cantons 
were disliked by the small. On the other hand, a majority accept- 
able to the small Cantons might gain a majority of the Cantons, 
but be rejected by the popular vote, if the great Cantons were 
unanimous against it. In the present case the votes given on both 
sides in the eight Cantons of Ziirich, Bern, Luzern, Freiburg, St. 
Gallen, Aargau, Thurgau, and Vaud (the eight Cantons in which 
more than 20,000 votes have been given) amount to 336,478 out 
of 510,284. It is clear that these eight could always command a 
majority if the popular vote were not checked by the separate 
sovereignty of the States as represented by theCantonal vote. But 
in this case we need not betake ourselves to such reckonings. The 
greater Cantons have been anything but unanimous, and the pro- 

d changes have failed to secure a majority either of the Can- 
tonal or of the popular vote. 

The result of the figures before us comes generally tothis. The 
Protestant German-speaking Cantons have been outvoted by a 
union between the Catholic German-speaking Cantons and the 
Romance-speaking Cantons, irrespective of religion. The Romance- 

aking Cantons are unanimous against the changes; one Catholic 
erman Canton votes Aye—namely, Solothurn; one Protestant 
German half-Canton, A votes No. The 
Ayes are Ziirich, Bern, Glarus, Solothurn, Basel, Schaffhausen, 
St. Gallen, Aargau, Thurgau. The Noes are Luzern, Uri, Schwyz, 
Unterwalden, Zug, Freiburg, Appenzell, Graubiinden, Ticino, Vaud, 
Wallis, Neuchatel, and Geneva. The division of three Cantons— 
namely, Unterwalden, Basel, and Appenzell—into half-Cantons 
has this time given no trouble, as in all three cases the two halves 
voted together. The majorities are very various. In Uri, for in- 
stance, there are 153 Ayes to 4,100 Noes; and in Schaffhausen 
6,211 Ayes to 435 Noes; while in St. Gallen, a Canton much 
divided in religion, the numbers come so near as 22,503 Ayes to 
22,482 Noes. Among the larger Cantons, the most decisive 
majority on either side is in Vaud, where we have 51,691 Noes 
to 3,319 Ayes. The minorities against the changes in Ziirich and 
Bern, and the minority for them in Luzern, are all much larger 
than this. Luzern has 17,890 Noes to 9,385 Ayes; Ziirich has 

532 Ayes to 11,420 Noes; and Bern 50,427 Ayes to 22,442 

oes, this large minority being doubtless mainly owing to ‘ 
Romance-speaking Catholic district beyond the Jura, the old 
Bishopric of Basel. Except Schaffhausen, no Canton has so over- 
whelming a majority for the changes as the three Forest Cantons 
and Vaud—an odd alliance, 

We have already explained more than once the principle on 
which the division goes ; the small Cantons feared the destruction 
of their Cantonal liberties by the transfer of large powers from the 
Cantons to the central authority. This comes out in the vote of 
Appenzell-ausser-rhoden—German, Protestant, manufacturing, but 
still small—which votes along with its Catholic and pastoral fellows. 
The Catholic Cantons also, besides that inherent conservatism 
which is nowhere so strong as in small democratic bodies, feared 
that the results of the change would be dangerous to their religion. 


The Romance-speaking Cantons, both Catholic and Pro 
feared to be swamped by an overwhelming German majority, 
to have their local customs swept away before an uniform G 
system of law. Before all these combined influences the sche 
has broken down. We cannot say that we regret its failure, The 
mistake, as it seems to us, lay in putting the whole measure befopg 
the people in a single vote. The last time a change in the Const. 
tution was proposed it was submitted to the vote clause by clause, 
and though most of the clauses were thrown out, one wi i 
This seems to us the fair way of acting. The scheme which hag 
just been rejected contained some admirable provisions; but it 
contained others which, to our mind, and, as it has now been 
shown, to the mind of a majority of the Swiss people, were of 
more than doubtful advantage. It was surely unreasonable to tig 
these together, so that many men must have had to choose between 
voting against a thing which they thought right and voting for g 
thing which they thought wrong. It was surely hard that a man 
could not vote for an improvement of Federal judicature and for re. 
moving the restrictions on the Niedergelassenen, without at the same 
time voting for Initiative, Veto, and Referendum, or for the general 
transfer of power from the Cantons tothe Confederation. The motive 
for employing the way of voting in globo was doubtless the ho 
that those who approved of any part of the scheme would thus Be 
led to vote for the whole. But surely, when the choice comes to 
this, the safest and the most reasonable vote is the negative. By 
that vote things stay as they are; the objectionable proposals arg 
got rid of, at least for a time, while no hindrance is put in the wa 
of bringing forward the good ones again either alone or in better 
company. How many of the actual voters who gave the vote of 
May 12 were led to do so by this train of thought we have no 
means of knowing. But at all events it seems to us the reasonable 
course ; for a scheme of this sort is not like a measure on a sin 
subject, which, if we think its general effect will be good, we ma 
fairly support even though we disapprove of some particular de- 
tails. In this case a vast mass of changes on all kinds of subjects, 
military, ecclesiastical, judicial, financial, educational, and muni- 
cipal—changes which had no kind of reference to one another, and 
among which one would think that almost every man must have 
approved of some and disapproved of others—were all lum 
together in a single vote, and there was no choice but to accept 
all or to reject all. The rejection of the whole scheme, its good 
features as well as its bad, seems to us to be the natural conse- 
quence, and indeed the fitting penalty, of laying the question 
before the final authority in this unfair shape. 

At all events there is no need to take up the line of the Times, 
and to make a lamentation about “a coalition of the most furious 
Democrats with the most bigoted Ultramontanes.” This sentence 
next follows :— 

Nowhere in Europe are notions of absurd Conservatism and exclusiveness 

more tenderly cherished than in the smallest and most backward Swiss 
Cantons, and especially in those in which popular Sovereignty is exercised 
in the most direct and primitive manner. 
This is undoubtedly true; still, though the Times may find some 
difficulty in understanding the fact, the democrats of these extreme 
and immemorial democracies are exactly those to whom the epi- 
thet “furious ” is most utterly inappropriate. There is something 
amusing indeed in the inconsistency of the Zimes’s whole argu- 
ment. “Extreme Republicanism” may be a good or a bad thing, 
but the advocates of the rejected scheme of Bundesrevision are at 
all events the last people who ought to sneer at it, The Times 
does not scruple to argue in this fashion :— 

‘These two Councils have been at work upon the Revised Constitution 

since last September. It was only after mature separate deliberation and 
joint consultation, after a great deal of mutual concession and compromise, 
that they had been brought to a satisfactory understanding, and mustered 
a legal majority of both Houses in favour of the long-discussed project ; but 
when all had been done, when the “sense” of the country had pronounced 
on the subject, it became necessary to refer the matter to a Plébiscite, The 
whole unthinking mass of the people was called on to express an opinion on 
the most complicated political and social subjects, and, after thus setting up 
a certain number of chosen men to deliberate upon them, it did not hesitate 
to destroy at one stroke the result of their long deliberations. 
Our readers know, though those of the Times perhaps do not, that 
the two Councils have not been at work since last September, 
seeing that their labours only began in November and ended in 
March, to say nothing of a respectable Christmas holiday in the 
meanwhile. But this is no great matter. The thing to be noticed 
is the grotesque fact that this talk about the “ unthinking mass of 
the people ” comes from an admirer of the lately rejected scheme. 
It comes from one who regrets that a change was not made by 
which “the whole unthinking mass of the people” would have 
been “called upon to express an opinion on the most complicated 
political and social subjects,” not only on the rare occasions of & 
Bundesrevision, but as a matter of course by way of appeal from 
the ordinary resolutions of the Assembly. As the Zimes regrets 
the rejection of the scheme, we are bound to suppose that the 
Times approves of Initiative, Veto, and Referendum, in some shape 
or other, Yet the objection to any of those devices surely is that, 
by them, “after setting upa certain number of chosen men to 
deliberate upon ” “the most complicated political and social sub- 
jects,” “the whole unthinking mass of the people will be called to 
express an opinion” on their acts, and may perhaps “ not hesitate 
to destroy at one stroke the result of their long deliberations.” 

The inconsistency may of course be explained if we may venture 
to think that the Zimes looks on Veto and Referendum as goo 
things when they work as the 7imes wishes, and as bad things if 
they work as the Zimes does not wish them. Or it may be ex- 
plained by supposing that the Zimes took upon itself to talk big 
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sbout the matter without knowing that such things as Initiative, 
Veo, and Referendum had ever been spoken about at all. But at 
any rate it is queer to go on talking about “small and ignorant 
(antons,” “ the illiberal prejudices of the ignorant multitude,” 
geep-rooted ignorance and blind animosity,” “the almost irre- 
astible ascendency of the priest,” in the face of the great fact 
that all the Romance-speaking Cantons, Protestant as well as 
Catholic, have rejected the proposed scheme. From the Olympian 
height of the Times, Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden, and Protestant 
Appenzell-ausser-rhoden to boot, may doubtless seem small and 
imorant Cantons, though the almost irresistible influence of 

e priests at Trogen and Herisau is a somewhat grotesque idea. 
And, to go to the other end of the Confederation, we should not 
have thought that M. Fazy, who has been throughout the stoutest 

ment of the revision, was a man specially open to priestly 

sa oences. But the Times has its fling at Geneva as well as at 
Ticino; it does not say a word about Vaud. Now the enormous 
majority against the revision in that Canton is the most striking 
fact in the whole business. The standard of the Times may per- 
haps be higher than ours ; but we have certainly not been used to 
lock on Vaud as a specially ignorant or a specially priest-ridden 
Canton, nor yet, from a Swiss point of view, as particularly small. 

The Pall Mall Gazette, which made the rejection, or, as it 
fancied it to have been, the acceptance, of the revised Constitution, 
the text for a discourse on written Constitutions in general, un- 
doubtedly made as good a discourse as could be made when 
the leading fact was directly opposite to what the writer fancied 
it to be. But there was one omission ; the Pall Mall Gazette forgot 
that in a Federal state the Constitution must be written, while in 
a state of any other kind, whether kingdom or commonwealth, it 
need not be. A Federal Constitution is a treaty between a number 
of independent States, which agree to give up a certain portion of 
their inherent sovereign powers to a common authority acting on 
behalf of all. The terms of such a treaty must, like those of any 
other treaty, be recorded in some permanent form. We see the 
distinction among ourselves. The relation between the three parts 
of the United Kingdom, though not a Federal relation, comes 
nearer to being so than anything else about us. Now, while we are 
satisfied to leave many points in the relations between the Crown, 
its Ministers, and the two Houses of Parliament to be settled by 
unwritten tradition, the terms of union between England and 
Scotland, and between Great Britain and Ireland, were, like the 
terms of union among the Swiss Cantons, necessarily recorded in 
formal documents. And it is funny to read about the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, that “on one great point—the relations 
between the Federal Government and the State Governments— 
the Constitution was silent, or at most intentionally ambiguous.” 
Now the whole of a Federal Constitution is, in its own nature, a 
statement of “ the relations between the Federal Government and 
the State Governments.” Its one object is to fix what powers 
shall remain in the States and what powers shall be granted to the 
Confederation. What the Pall Mall Gazette means is that the 
Constitution did not say in so many words whether a State might 
secede from the Confederation or not. But on the relations be- 
tween the Federal Government and the State Governments, so 
long as they remained Federal Government and State Govern- 
ments, the Constitution was neither silent nor intentionally 
ambiguous. Every one of its provisions was, in the nature of the 
= devoted to the object of fixing those relations and to no 

er. 


GERMAN CATHOLICISM AND THE VATICAN. 


WE have spoken already of the } poemen bearings of the 
quarrel between the Prussian and Roman Courts about the 
intment of Cardinal Hohenlohe. But the speeches of Prince 
ismarck and Herr Windhorst reported in last Saturday’s Times, 
to say nothing of a very suggestive and apparently semi-official 
ph which has been going the round of the North-German 
a would alone suffice to prove that the recent act of 
the Vatican is no isolated expression of a novel policy or sentiment, 
and has a more than temporary significance. It may or may not 
be the case that the German Chancellor had deliberately calculated 
on the reception his offer was likely to meet with, and intended that 
the Court of Rome should be hoist with its own petard. But it 
is perfectly true, as his organs in the press have insisted, that if 
it is unusual to nominate an ecclesiastic to such an office, 
none but ecclesiastical business can henceforth be transacted with 
a Court which has ceased to exercise any civil sovereignty, and 
for such negotiations it might be supposed that a Cardinal would 
be exceptionally fitted, at least in the eyes of the Pope; while 
the particular Cardinal selected, whatever might have been his 
Previous attitude towards the dogma of infallibility, voted for it 
in Council when the time for the final decision had arrived. Nor 
is there anything forced or unnatural on the face of it in the ex- 
o— given by Prince Bismarck himself in the German Par- 
ent, in reply to the angry and not very logical complaints of 

the Ultramontane member for Meppen. Certainly there is no 
evidence of a design on his part “to put down all Churches under 
the iron heel of a secular and military Government.” Be this as 
it may, however, the event was and is felt on both sides to have 
an importance independent of its direct antecedents or results, as 
revealing what may be called the normal moral relations of Ca- 
tholic Germany to the Papacy. We say of Catholic Germany, 
for there can be little doubt that had the proposed ambassador 
like Count Arnim, a Protestant, no digion would have 


been raised by the Court of Rome. Whatever may have been the 
intentions or object of the Prussian Government in selectin 
Cardinal Hohenlohe, it is unquestionably because he is suppo 

to represent Liberal Catholicism in Germany that the Pope has 
refused to receive him. That this is the real root of bitterness in 
the whole affair is implied in Prince Bismarck’s pointed allusion 
to “a certain ceremony enacted centuries ago at Canossa”; and 
still more clearly in his statement that, “after the prerogative 
lately assumed by the Pope, no Government which is not prepared 
to see the secular power annulled and placed under spiritual 
jurisdiction will consent to conclude a Concordat.” And that 
some further step is intended to be taken in the matter may 
be inferred from his emphatic announcement that “the Prussian 
Cabinet are determined to adopt measures which shall henceforth 
render it impossible for Prussians who are priests of the Roman 
Catholi® Church to assert with impunity that they will be guided 
by Canon law rather than by Prussian law”; a menace oe 
directed against prelates like the Archbishops of Cologne and Muni 
who have publicly excommunicated various personages, both lay 
and clerical, for rejecting the Vatican decrees. Considering how 
large a proportion of Germany is still Roman Catholic, and how 
conspicuously German Catholics form the moral and intellectual 
aristocracy of their Church in Europe, the attitude of fixed 
“ estrangement,” to adopt the language of one of Prince Bismarck’s 
organs, ostentatiously assumed by the Roman Curia towards them 
might seem at first sight inexplicable, if not suicidal. The ex- 
planation, however, is to be sought in the fact that it is a 
tixed attitude, and one that has been deliberately persisted 
in for many centuries. It is indeed only the natural and 
historical sequel, allowing for change of time and cir- 
cumstances, of the too famous “ ceremony at Canossa.” 

That the traditional policy of Rome towards her “ much endur- 
ing” spiritual children north of the Alps should have provoked 
a corresponding sentiment of hostility on their part was of course 
only to be expected. There is abundant evidence of this in the 
tone, as well as in many of the detailed statements, of ‘ Janus.” 
And we have no doubt that the enthusiasm and the tough vitality 
of the Old Catholic movement in Germany, under circumstances of 
grave difficulty and discouragement, are due quite as much to the 
long arrears of inherited disaffection, which has not hitherto found 
so convenient an outlet, as to the antagonism evoked by the new 
dogma itself. Or rather perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say that the energetic protest against the dogma arises chiefly 
from its being regarded as the rE ae Papa to a vast edifice of 
spiritual despotism which has long been in course of erection, and 
which presses with continually increasing weight on the necks 
of the misera contribuens plebs who are crushed beneath it. A 
work recently published 7 Dr. Sepp, one of the most distin- 

uished lay professors of Munich, and a member of the Bavarian 
Chamber of Deputies, throws much light on the present state of 
feeling in Germany. His very title, Deutschland und der Vatikan, 
is indicative of the general line of thought. But the sections 
on “Contempt of the Germans in the Church,” “the Empire 
and the new Ecclesiastical Constitution,” and “the Charac- 
teristics of the Jesuits,’ are among the most outspoken and 
explicit. Professor Sepp, asqwe have previously had occasion to 
mention, has expressed himself no less strongly in the same sense 
in the Bavarian Parliament, and his protest derives additional 
force from the fact that, till lately, he was regarded as a decided 
Ultramontanist. To him, as to many others, the Vatican Council 
has been as a touchstone, by which the true nature of opinions 
accepted without being distinctly has been detinitely 
revealed. It must be startling to his former allies to hear him 
speak of the Encyclical and Syllabus paving the way for a 
“Western Caliphate,’ and of Rome as presenting the main 
hindrance to Christian peace and unity. But he is too well read 
in history to date these influences from any event of yesterday, 
however important. We are told that the German nation, like the 
fabled Tannhaiiser, has long since been repudiated by the Holy 
Father, notwithstanding its purity of conscience and good will ; “he 
repels us with curses, and, not content with our kissing his slippe: 
sets his foot on our necks, condemns all our achievements, an 
enjoins blind obedience of intellect.” The Italians, like Jacob, 
have long since stolen the birthright of the German people, who 
are treated like a stepson in their father’s house, fit for nothing 
but to serve the ends of Roman policy or pride. The Church has 
become Italianized, and the Papacy an Italian institution ; but 
whereas the Romance nations are content with blind submission, 
“the Germans inquire after grounds of belief, and insist on know- 
ledge,” and as they refuse to become “Italian Christians,” are 
looked on as ser without any rights in the Church. The 
Romans have no notion of taking equal rank with other nations 
in the Church, but demand supremacy, and frequently seek it by 
fraud ; and hence, under the mask of a dogma, Rome is seeking to 
establish her favourite system of terrorism, and Germany, at the 
very moment it is aspiring to political unity, is menaced with a 
new schism. It is only by “extorting respect” and resolutely 
carrying out peaceful reforms that she can preserve her unity. 
The Pope remarked last year, on occasion of his Jubilee, that he 
did not understand German; and “that must be true enough, 
for of the good Germans Rome understands nothing.” It is 
ni to revive national Councils to restrain the excesses of 
Papal despotism, for the people are sick of religious strife; and 
meanwhile it would be well if the German bishops would make 


— Marg the State, which is also a divine institution, before it 
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This revival of national synods, according to Professor Sepp, is 

a matter of pressing importance for German Catholics, who are 
resolved to abandon neither their nationality nor their faith. 
When the Pope is spoken of by an English Ultramontane divine 
as “the third Incarnation of Christ,” and when a French prelate 
bids us reverence him as “ Christ upon earth,” while the Roman 
Civilia naively sums up the result of the Vatican definition by 
saying, “Quando il Papa medita,é Dio che pensa in lui,” the 
doctrinal question may fairly be said to form part of the order of 
the day. And there can be no doubt that the final verdict of both 
nation and Government will be against the new dogma. The 
“ German beasts ” against whom Rome is fulminating her heaviest 
anathemas do not indeed desire to separate from the Pope or set 
up an anti-pope, but they wish, when a vacancy occurs, to see the 
right man in the chair of Peter, and he must be, not an absolutist, 
but a constitutional ruler, whose rights would then be as little 
disputed as the rights of the constitutional sovereign of England. 
“ Without Hildebrand there would be no Luther. And, more- 
over, the constitution of the Church is of divine origin, 
but has been superseded by the dominant influence of Rome, 
so that all Church rights are completely confiscated.” At the 
Council of Constance, side by side with the bishops, sat deputies 
from fifteen Universities, and three hundred doctors, both of canon 
and civil law; and at the older Council of Frankfort, under the 
eye of Charlemagne, sat representatives of the Empire as well as 
of the Church. It is necessary to revert to Gogusaces of the 
earlier ages, before the whole Church system had been revolution- 
ized by the False Decretals. A national synod must be summoned 
to give the first impulse to the independent organization of the 
Catholic Church in Germany; and it must be no mere phan- 
tom synod. Not only must the clergy, both secular and religious, 
as well as the bishops, be represented, but the Government also, 
“ for the laity, too, belong to the Chureh.” If the Vatican Council 
has done its utmost to sharpen the divisions of Christians, and 
circumscribe more jealously than ever the limits of Catholicism, 
“we yet anticipate with confidence that its lamentable decisions 
will have a directly opposite result.” On one point Professor 
Sepp is very emphatic, and his views have been endorsed, with a 
fulness and precision too remarkable to be quite accidental, by 
some leading speakers in the recent debate on the Jesuits in the 
German Parliament. Herr Fischer, the Liberal Catholic member 
for Augsburg, has at least borrowed his telling quotation from 
King Louis I. of Bavaria, who described the Order as “ preto- 
rians, with all the virtues and faults of a royal body-guard.” 
Their merits as missionaries and educators, and their zealous devo- 
tion to the care of the sick during the last war, are freely ad- 
mitted; but “all that,” it is added, “will not save them.” 
The author briefly recalls their career from the first—their 
perpetual contlicts with the civil power, and the systematic use 
of their influence as royal tutors and confessors to pro- 
mote the cause of absolutism; their inculcation of blind 
obedience and “ sacrifice of the intellect,” in place of inward de- 
velopment of mind and character; their substitution of artiticial 
for natural virtues; and, above all, their dominant influence over 
women, and throngh women over the government of the Church, 
which exactly carries out Mephistopheles’ advice to Faust—“ Vor 
allem aber lern’ die Frauen fuibren.” Dr. Michelis pithily observes, 
“They have now been among us (in Germany) for twenty years, 
and already we experience under their tyrannous control a bank- 
ruptey of honour and character, so that the moral authority of 
our Bishops seems hopelessly lost.” Next year, we are signifi- 
cantly reminded, will be the centenary of the abolition of the 
Order by Ganganelli—or, to adopt Dr. Moufang’s charming but 
rather unhistorical euphemism, of “the famous Bull which Clement 
XIV. was weak enough to allow himself to be talked over into 
issuing;’’ and Professor Sepp imtimates, not obscurely, that the 
occasion would be a suitable one for “casting this Jonah out 
of the European State ship.” There is evidently a large and 
growing number of German Catholics, as well as Protestants, who 
share his feelings on the subject. 

Such are some of the salient points of a book expressly sub- 
mitted, as the title-page bears witness, to “ the earnest considera- 
tion of statesmen and the people, as well as of the Church 
authorities,” aud written by a man whose name will give weight 
to his words both in the political and intellectual world of 
Germany. He is a friend and colleague of Déllinger’s, though 
they have not always fought on the same side, and he has 
been long mown for his zealous attachment to his Church, while 
at the same time his position naturally leads him to look at reli- 
gious questions from the point of view of a layman and a politician. 
No fresh evidence of course was needed to prove the existence of 
a great and widening gulf between Rome and Catholic Germany. 
But the pointed rejection of the good offices of a German Cardinal 
who is known to be a patriot as well as a churchman, and the 
angry debate on the Jesuits follow very closely on Professor Sepp’s 
elaborate exposure of the impossibility of reconeiling either patriot- 
ism or historical science with the modern pretensions of the Papacy 
and the policy of its haughty “ preetorians.” Sir George Bowyer 
can see nothing on the German side but a deep-laid conspiracy 
against Christianity and the Church; but to an unprejudiced 
looker-on there will seem at least as much force in Professor 
Sepp’s retort, that “ Rome, however little she. may think it, 
instead of helping Catholicism, is simply playing into the hands 
of Protestantism.” 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Hit. 


her's Academy in the present state of English art defies claggj. 
fication. ‘In Italian Galleries it is comparatively easy for the 
visitor to know where he is; in the Florentine Pitti and Ug: 
Galleries, for instance, every situation depicted is sure to 
somewhere between the Expulsion from Paradise and the Calumny 
of Apelles, or between the Annunciation and the Bath of Dian 
But the present Royal Academy Exhibition opens with miscellg, 
nies as follows :—(1) “ Beatrice, Daughter of H. M. Dunphy, Exq,; 
(z) “Trying the Costume ”; (3) “The Viscountess Powerscourt 
(4) “Oh, there's naebody comin’ tae marry me”; (5) “ Pay for 
Peeping,” &c., Ke. And yet this multiplicity of subject-matter 
does not ensure equal diversity of manner. In fact, the barriegs 
are now thrown down which formerly separated sacred and profang 
art, historic and domestic art, high and low art. Thus Mr. Frith 
in two pictures—“ Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn deer-shooting jy 
Windsor Forest ” (470), and “An Incident in the Life of 
Mary Wortley Montague” (197)—treats history as a branch of 
genre painting. Other semi-historie works, by Academicians ang 
outsiders, recall Wilkie rather than Delaroche. Again, when 
we come to Mr. Riviére’s “Daniel,” we are less reminded of 
religious themes than of sensational scenes in Zoological Gardens, 
Furthermore, in the present day few artists have such strong con 
Victions as to stick persistently to any one line of thought or tone 
of sentiment ; painters fly incontinently from grave to gay; 
hold the mirror up to society as it is, not as it ought to Aes | 
fancy that nature receives suflicient justice when they po: 

leasing trivialities or perplexing contradictions. Nature in the 

ighest sense of the word, as synonymous with perfect truth and 
absolute beauty, seldom enters the studios of our modern artists, 
Thus the Academy does not so much conform to law as accommo. 
date itself to accident. The exhibition in fact may be compared to 
a miscellaneous concert given for a charity, especially for such 
charity as is said to begin at home. The old favourites, with 
voices a little the worse for wear, sing stock songs, the programme 
is a hodge-podge, all tastes are gratified, all appetites appeased, 
The performance may possibly prove a little tedious, but the re 
ceipts at the door yield a handsome surplus. After this sort are 
the miscellaneous exhibitions in Burlington House. Art long ago 
lost its unity, and these annual gatherings are now surrendered to 
distracting diversity. The time is long since past when the 
Church, the State, the ruling house, or even any one merchant 
family as that of the Medici, could exert a paramount or appreci- 
able power over the season’s show. Looking round the Academy, 
no such power is present ; the influence chieily felt is that of trade 
as centred in Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, or Glasgow, 
The danger seems to be that under the sway of the counting-house 
and the shop the old landmarks will be swept away, and that 
art may henceforth drift downward in the course of a wealth. 
winning democracy. If criticism has a use, it is to cry back to 
principles which past experience has made sure. 

“ Columbus at Porto Santo” (255), by Mr. Elmore, R.A,, isa 
striking instance of how imagination may impinge on history, how 
fancy may play around facts, so that the picture produced is not 
so much a chronicle as a creation ; in fact, an artist may often with 
advantage paint, just as Scott, Irving, and Bulwer penned, what 
may be termed the romance of history. Columbus, with finely- 
arched brow made for speculation and forecast of the future, stan 
with his wife upon the shore. They gaze intently on a barbarous 
image which the waves have cast on the beach from some undis- 
covered continent. The two figures, studiously balanged, tell with 
brilliant force against the clear sky, and throw off the blue seainto 
illimitable distance. The picture is as carefully painted as it has 
been cautiously thought out. Mr. Lucy, known in historic walks, 
also retraces the story of the discoverer of the New World. “Co- 
lumbus at the Monastery of La Rabida ” (1020) is a work serious 
in thought and solid jin execution. Mr. Lucy is one of the very 
few painters who still abide by the old traditions. Sir George 
Harvey too, the venerable President of the Scottish Academ 
is true to the practice which prevails across the Tweed; 
like Wilkie, he is pleased to pass from genre into history ; like 
other members of the Edinburgh Academy, his canvas gains the 
deep liquorice tone of age by use of asphaltum or paints equally 
rotten and brown. Yet a very respectable specimen of histone 
- is “Shakspeare before Sir Thomas Lucy on a Charge of 

r-stealing” (177). Some may object that the poet of Avon 
looks neither dramatist nor deer-poacher; the head lacks genius, 
the figure force. On the other hand, Sir Thomas Lucy, before 
whom Shakspeare is arraigned, has some solemnity ; the cabinet, 
too, against the wainscoated wall, is fairly well painted. But as 
we have already indicated, the manner is scarcely large enough 
for history, nor finished enough for first-rate genre. However, 
it will easily be understood why Sir George Harvey is a favourite 
with engravers ; he tells a story well, he composes with a set 
purpose. 

We need scarcely say that intermediate styles between history 
and genre exist and are admissible; just as the biography of in- 
dividuals has less of state and solemnity than the history of 
empires, so may domestic scenes, though they date back a century 
or more, depart from academic formality, Yet nice intuition 8 
needed to hit the precise line of demarcation. And it is hard to 
conceive of anything more infelicitous than Mr, Frith’s mode of 
to a pretty enough incident, “Henry VIII. and Anne 
Boleyn deer-shooting in Windsor Forest” (470). The treatment 
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js black, wooden, common. But the same artist finds himself quite 
at home when he enters the domestic circle of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague (197). The incident is eminently pictorial. Lady Bute, 
here # child with playthings, saw her grandfather, the Duke of 
Kingston, once only. Her mother was dressing, “when there 
entered an elderly stranger, of dignified appearance and still 
” “Lady Mary, instantly starting the toilet- 
table, dishevelled as she was, fell on her knees to ask his 
ing.’ The situation is striking; the grandfather, the 
Duke of Kingston, standing; the daughter, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, kneeling; the granddaughter, Lady Bute, 
with a doll, furnish materials which even in less dexterous 
hands would tell by contrast of age, attitude, and action. 
Tue picture is well painted ; the artist, as heretofore, finds space 
for grey and quiet passages, which miti what otherwise might 
be garish and assailant. But Mr. Frith’s triumph this year, 
strange to say,is not in acleverness which some have mistaken for 
jmpertinence, but in a tenderness and refinement for which few gave 
him credit. “The Miniature” (157), and “ The Love-Letter” 
(460), apparently portraits of the same lady, do much to atone 
for bygones. A painter who in quietude can arrest attention, 
who by a single figure, a fancy portrait, can move more deeply the 
better sort of people than he has been accustomed to do by 
crowds on race-course, in the railway station, or at the 
gambling-table, must have in him latent powers which may 
take the world by ise. The prodigious success of 
the works to which we have referred did much in past years 
to lower the taste of the public. Mr. Frith, let us hope, now 
gives foretaste of better things; talent, even genius, he possesses— 
the only question is as to its right direction. Mr. Topham, be- 
longing to a younger generation, made his entrance into Bur- 
lington House with conspicuous abilities which only needed 
chastening ; but instead of a curb, he has given himself rein, and 
now plunges headlong into ungovernable extravagance. ‘The 
Fall of Rienzi” (674) is indeed a fall; and whether after so dire 
an overthrow an artist may be able to recover truth and’ sobriety 
is more than doubtful. 

The Old Testament furnishes the Exhibition with fewer subjects 
than might have been anticipated, considering that no other 
yolume has yielded to the painter stores more rich and varied. 
The work in this department which has been most talked of is 
“Daniel” (539), by Mr. Riviére, an artist who last year favoured 
us, not with a prophet amid lions, but with Circe pron swine. Each 
work we have heard extolled to such a superlative degree that we 
can only suppose the painter equally master of a lion and a pig. We 
incline, however, to think he ismost at home with the less noble beast. 
The creatures before us are more and less than lions; they are 
endowed with emotions bordering on the human, and yet they 
have the sinuosity of the snake, the treachery of the reptile. 
This confusion of species, this mingling of humanity with the 
brute creation, has in modern art been already carried too far by 
Kaulbach in “Reinecke Fuchs,” and by Landseer in “ Comus” 
and “The Midsummer Night’s Dream.” The dignity of each 
creature resides in its distinctive individuality. And if we turn 
from modern to ancient art, we find that when nature has been 
departed from, it is only for the sake of some abstraction or 
generalization which brings out all the more strongly the leading 
idea of lion, sphinx, griffin, or dragon, as the case may be. When 
in the art of the catacombs “ Daniel in the Lion’s Den” entered 
the series of divine types and antitypes, a simplicity bordering on 
severity was maintained; on either side is a lion, and in the 
midst stands Daniel, with hands stretched out in the form ofa 
eross, in attitude of prayer. A Father of the Church expressly 
says that Daniel overcame the wild beasts by the stretching out 
of his hands; that is, by the powerof prayer. We donot lay much 
stress on the fact that Mr. Riviére, on the contrary, represents 
the Prophet with hands bound behind his back, for the new read- 
ing is not without significance; Daniel, deprived of physical 
wer of self-defence, relies solely on divine aid. The figure, it must 
admitted, is finely conceived. Taken as a whole, however, the 
ture, as we have re intimated, is no more a religious work 

Landseer’s “ Van Amburgh, the Lion Tamer.” Mr. Riviére 
is wide as the poles asunder from the old masters, and the modern 

le to which he commits himself is incompatible with sacred art. 

in accordance with traditional usage is a little picture by 
Mx. Simeon Solomon, “Judith and her Attendant going to the 
Assyrian Camp” (665). Also in the same category may be men- 
tioned “ Ab: and Isaac on the Way to Sacrifice” (916). 
The artist, Mr. Gale, who gives himself to what may be termed 
sacred topography, Syrian scenery, and Eastern colour, has, with 
an ingenious conceit which some may commend, thrown the arms 
of Isaac, bearing the wood of sacrifice, into the figure of the cross. 
It is not by such trivialities that the sacred fire of religious art 
can be kept alive. 

Modern art is not without compensation for what she may have 
lost. The keen, cold, but iened te which she turns upon life, 
whether of past or present days, gives a character which seldom 
pertained to the schools of intuition or spiritualism. Mr. Crowe, 
an artist gifted with cynical insight, which detects the skeleton 
hid away in every cupboard, has not for Pa manifested his pe- 
culiar faculty so sharply and strongly. He seems indeed to have 

rofited by the forced exile in London of M. Géréme and other 

ch painters. THis chief contribution, “ Howard Succouring 
the Galley Slaves at Venice” (gog), has the power of multum 
ann. Here is the galley afloat, there are the slaves on board 
in the midst of the inisery-stricken crowd moves Howard 


the philanthropist. The difficulties over which the painter has 
triumphed are all but insuperable. If we could imagine Tin- 
toretto brought to labour within the limits of Meissonier, some 
notion might be formed of the drudgery to which talent is put 
in this supremely clever, yet ineffective, composition. The picture 
fails of a result proportioned to the time expended, partly be- 
cause of the microscopic minuteness of its multitudinous parts; 
the composition is frittered away because the artist does not know 
what to surrender. Mr. Hodgson, who bids fair before long to 
win his way into the Academy, is another painter who appears 
in unusual force; for dry humour and caustic satire “ Army Re- 
organization in Morocco” (127) is eminently noteworthy. This 
droll scene was actually enacted under the eye of the painter; 
“yeorganization,” as here depicted to the life, on the African 
coast confesses to disorder and disorganization. A turbaned Pasha, 
with his swarthy servant bearing at reverent distance an umbrella 
as large as a folded tent, reviews with morose rigidity an awk- 
ward squad drawn up against a wall. This hastily improvised 
company is just that dirty offscouring which is apt to be got 
together in outlying tributaries of the Turkish Empire; not two 
are dressed alike; each man comes to drill in whatever he hap- 
pens to have on, and one fellow wearing a bandage round his 
tooth-aching jaws looks less the warrior than the old woman. 
In delineation of character and artistic treatment the picture 
shows consummate power; a brilliant passage of sunlight, wherein 
a mosque glitters, a palm-tree waves, and doves float, is skilfully 
thrown in to relieve and enliven a subject otherwise sombre and 
dolorous. Mr. Hodgson’s manner is frequently dry to a fault. 
Under a like disadvantage Mr. Marks often shows himself; his 
characters, though funny, are colourless; yet no one tells a story 
with keener point or more racy humour—witness “ Waiting for 
the Procession” (279). The difficulty here encountered is excep- 
tional ; “ the procession,” itself invisible—that is, lying beyond the 
limits of the picture—has to be made present to the mind’s eye 
through the eager gaze of crowded spectators in the street. Ex- 
pectation is reflected in every countenance; the King comes, but 
is not seen, and the interval of waiting is filled up by the garrulous 
gossip of the townsfolk. The manner of Mr. Marks is Chaucerlike ; 
indeed we might almost fancy these good country people had come 
together to look at the Canterbury pilgrims, and to join perchance 
as stragglers in the procession. The painter states his case clearly, 
circumstantially, yet curtly ; his hand is as steady as his intellect 
is shrewd. The three painters we have just named—Mr. Crowe, 
and arks—are @ manner which 
the rare merit of spurning arity. are never gui 

of sentimentality, of flattering falechood ; 4 

lainly outspoken, and what the world does not like it may leave. 
he Swift may be taken as their terse exemplar; with the 
elegant thought and diffuse diction of Addison they have little in 
common. 


DALILA. 


A many qualities which we admire in certain modern 
French dramatists, the most worthy of applause and imitation 
is their piety. Ifit had been in other respects possible for an English 
writer to have conceived such a play as Dalida, we must own with 
t that he would have omitted to consider the character of its 
heroine from the religiousside. It is to be observed that Dalila 
is—to put it plainly—a super-extraordinary kind of courtesan. 
She is noble, beautiful, and accomplished, and wears splendid 
clothes, and inhabits a gorgeous palace; but still she is no more 
than a particularly distinguished member of the demi-monde. 
She is illustrious by her charms and graces, and still more by her 
wickedness ; for it is acutely observed by the friend of her victim, 
who strives to free him from her toils, that she never goes to 
church, and one ought always to distrust a woman who does not 
go to church. Man, says in effect this writer, can do pretty well 
with honour, but woman cannot get on without religion. She 
may be all that you desire at the park, the race-course, the ball, 
the opera, but before you commit your happiness to her keeping, 
observe how she behaves at church. André has been informed 
that the next in the series of Dalila’s victims is about to be pro- 
moted to the place from which he is to be dismissed, and he is 
not unnaturally reluctant to believe this humiliating piece of news. 
He does not, indeed, appear to regard the appointment of a suc- 
cessor to himself as in the abstract incredible, but he is certain 
that his magnificent t¥rant could never stoop so low as to pick up 
a tenor singer from the Opera; and besides, she would surely have 
iven him warning before dismissing him. His friend, he says, 
oes not know Dalila—“ ame orageuse, troublée, mais loyale.” 
She may be capable of a crime, but not of a degradation, or 
of a base deceit. The friend answers that he does know 
Dalila—a statement which, as we learn afterwards, is made on 
the best possible foundation. She is capable, he says, of every- 
thing, like every other woman who owledges no principle 
oe as she ever been seen to set her foot in a 
ch ? Having enjoyed full supose of studying the habits 
of this “espéce venimeuse” of the genus woman, he is able to 
answer his own question in the negative; and as the result of his 
own experience, he warns his friend to distrust women who never go 
to church. When a first-class Anonyma is tempted to let herself 
down to the level of an actor, she needs religious principle to sus- 
tain her, and herein Leonora is deficient—“Ta maitresse est un 
esprit fort ; c’est une paienne.” Perhapsif we translated this play, 
not into English but into American, we should say that Leonora 
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was a disciple of the modern gospel of Free Love, although it may 


be that even the most extreme devotees of that new system of 


morality draw the line at play-actors. We of course remember 
how Leonora, Princess Falconieri, was introduced to us in the 
first act. André had irreverently spoken of her to his friend 
Carnioli as “ your Princess,” and he is rebuked as follows :—“ Ce 
n’est pas ma princesse; c’est la veuve la plus noble et la plus 
vertueuse comme la mieux tournée de ce globe.” Yet Carnioli 
mentions afterwards that she had been temporarily his princess, 
and even before he reveals this fact her virtue is to our eyes less 
ps ge than her elegance. Between the first act and the 
third she has lived with André, or rather he has lived with her, 
and perhaps they have been so much occupied with each other's 
Tr that she has omitted to attend arly at church, 
and thus, her religious principles being undermined, she has 
become capable, when she wants another lover, of seeking him 
among the singers at the Opera. As Carnioli emphaticall 
says:—“ Toute femme qui n’est pas 4 Dieu est & Vénus.” It 
is to be hoped that our strong-minded ladies will call M. 
Octave Feuillet to proper account for his new and offensive 
method of distinguishing between the sexes. Religion, according 
to him, was designed, not to diminish, but to regulate, the 
pleasures of women. It forbids them to have more than one lover 
at one time, or at least it limits the area of selection, if not the 
number of a woman’s lovers; and an illustrious princess connected 
with several royal houses cannot be considered to have her ~~ 
sions under due control if she allows herself to be attracted by a 
young and handsome singer of the Opera. Women at any rate 
cannot guide their own lives without religion; but for men the 
tule of Easane is sufficient. It is not explained whether this rule 
rmits a prince to entertain a temporary passion for a singer or 
cer, or is potent enough to prevent him from doing so. 

It is a pity that the eccentricities of this play could only 
be enjoyed on the single occasion when it was played for the 
benefit of Madame Fargueil. It has perhaps fitly made way for 
Rabagas, as the Empire which produced it has given place to a 
Republic. It is the creature of a period when a little religion of 
the best quality was an essential ingredient in the composition of 
a lady of the highest fashion. Stern Protestantism might find an 
incongruity between these two ideas, just as we feel a difficulty in 
understanding how the great work of the musician Sertorius, 
Le Chant du Calvaire, could be suitably performed at his daughter’s 
wedding. But then perhaps the author would say of our criti- 
cism, as he does of the singing of the = donna of André’s 
opera, that it is “comme un Anglais.” It is doubtless our own 
want of sensibility that prevents our perceiving that the religion 
of this play, like onion in a well-dressed salad, im flavour to 
the whole without —_— di eably predominant. The 
musician Sertorius and his daughter Marthe are seated at their 
open window on a summer’s evening when the old man’s pupil, 
André, enters, bringing them tickets for the first performance 
of his opera, which is to take place that night. - Sertorius allows 
himself to be persuaded that, in preparation for such a solemnity, 
he ought to shave, and having retired for that purpose, the young 

ple occupy themselves as usual upon such occasions. The 
usiness begins with her sewing a button on his glove, and he 
rapidly becomes sentimental, pious, and, if we may venture so to 
say, maudlin. He has heard the chimes of a village clock as he 
came upstairs, and they remind him of his innocent childhood 
and of his excellent first preceptor, who spoke to him of all that 
he himself loved —“ du bien et du beau, de l’art et de Dieu.” He 
would regain the peace and purity of those early years, and he 
can only find them—we all know where. The young lady seems 
about to signify that his hope may possibly obtain fruition, when 
her father enters, and further explanation is prevented. But that 
which was not spoken was understood. Marthe and her father 
depart for the theatre, while André remains behind in a delicious 
dream, which is dissipated by the entrance of his friend Carnioli. 
This munificent patron of musical genius is clearly of opinion that 
marriage is inconsistent with its adequate development, so he 
determines, in the interest at once of his friend and of art, to in- 
troduce André that very night at the Opera to the fascinating 
Princess Falconieri, of whose charms he is, as we learn afterwards, 
well able to estimate the power. The Princess is so good as to 
express her willingness to ensnare and devour this new prey. As 
André’s opera proceeds, she joins in the general applause, and 
throws to him her bouquet, to which her handkerchief is—of 
course accidentally—attached. The young composer, who is 
certainly not afflicted with either modesty or constancy, calls 
after midnight at the a mansion of the Princess, 
and is shown upstairs. ere, again, perhaps we understand, 
as the prima donna sang, “comme un Anglais.” We see a 
splendid and stately princess consorting in a saloon at the Opera 
with Prince Kalisch and Marquise Narni, and, above all, with 
“Lady Wilson ;” and yet we ought to be able to discover, as 
this young musician discovers, that this near connexion of 
royalty may be visited after midnight. The reception of André 
by Leonora is a very great scene indeed. The lady’s behaviour is, 
we will not say so proper, for that is a thing of course, but so 
elevated and ethereal, that we are under the belief that she must 
have lately had a particularly violent fit of church-going. He 
falls upon his knee, and with respectful passion kisses her hand 
once. Then he performs upon the organ, while she slowly paces 
a balcony and listens. We learn afterwards that Marthe and her 
father are, unfortunately for them, so placed as to watch their 
proceedings from over the way, and of course in their eyes it is 


necessarily wrong. But to the world the Princess may boldly 
say, a3 a King once said, “ Evil be to him that evil thinks.” g), 
is a rich widow, able to please herself, and she chooses to 
music in her drawing-room after midnight. Setting convention. 
ality aside, Marthe herself could not have behaved more properly, 
and as the curtain falls, an ignorant Englishman might suppose 
that the Princess meant to marry the young musician, who would 
thenceforth cultivate his art as well as he might under the diff. 
culties of matrimony. At this stage of the play virtue and vigg 
are very much alike, particularly vice; and it is only in the next 
act that we get = defined, and understand that André wag 
ing downhill while apparently walking upon level ground, 
There is of course nothing inconsistent with honour in liyj 
with a princess, nor apparently is it incompatible with religi 
that a princess should live with a composer of operas. But w 
it comes to jilting the composer for a singer, we clearly see thas 
this is vice. It is, in fact, the sort of conduct that is to be ex. 
pected from a woman who does not go to church. 

The experiment which Carnioli makes in the interest of 
art has the worst possible result. André does not take to 
composing, but he takes very much to smoking, and what 
is familiarly called mooning, and the Princess has already found 
his successor in her affections. He refuses to believe that she wil] 
leave him until she has actually left, and then he starts in pursuit 
with pistols, intending to shoot his rival, or the Princess, or both, 
Carnioli follows to prevent, if possible, this folly, and is thus able 
to assist at the final tableau of the play. A shabby and rickety 
one-horse fly comes on the stage, and is met by André in the 
“ stand and deliver ” manner with his pistols. The fly stops, and 
from it emerges the old man Sertorius, who informs all present 
that his daughter is dead, and he is carrying her body home for 
burial in Germany. If he has got the body inside the fly, it must 
make a pretty tight fit, which is perhaps the reason why he doeg 
not produce it to enhance the pathos of the situation. ‘The old 
man re-enters the fly and drives away, and at the same moment 
Leonora and her new lover are seen on the water in a boat, while 
he adds insult to injury by singing an air from André’s own 
successful opera. André, overwhelmed by the emotions suitable 
to these afflicting circumstances, dies, and Carnioli falls upon his 
knees beside him, exclaiming “Pray for me!” which nobody 
among the —- seems to find in the least degree ridiculous, 
It is a’pity that the author has left his religious views imperfectly 
explained. Looking at the position “ comme un Anglais” we might 
object that, if the prayers of André could be —— to have an 
effect, he would want them all for himself. As the Scotch pond 

s, he would need to keep his breath to cool his own porridge, 
hus the curtain falls upon a play in which, as we remember, 
there occurs only a single joke, The Princess’s waiting-maid says 
that she should like a place as governess in a great English family, 
where she could m the heir. This joke is omitted in defer- 
ence to the susceptibilities of the aristocratic audience at the 
St. James’s Theatre, but we really think that they would not 
nny deeply. It is better to laugh at oneself than not to laugh 
at 


NEWMARKET SECOND SPRING MEETING. 


Sgr resolutions of considerable importance, as affecting the 
position of trainers and limiting the number of horses in 
training at Newmarket, were carried at the last meeting of the 
Jockey Club. The first announces that “every trainer who 
wishes to train horses on the lands belonging to, or in the occupa- 
tion of, the Jockey Club, must apply annually to the Stewards 
for a licence, and, on making such application, must: specify the 
horses then under his charge, and the names of their owners.” 
The second reserves the right of the Jockey Club to revoke such 
licences at pleasure, on sufficient reasons being shown for the 
necessity of such a step. The third explains that the payment of 
the Heath tax does not confer on the payer any legal right “in- 
consistent with the absolute control the Club now has over all 
persons using or going on to their grounds.” The fifth raises the 
Heath tax from two to four guineas per horse per annum, and 
defines what use of the Club grounds involves liability to such 
tax. Anda praca 4 resolution forbids any trainer to engage 
any lad or stable servant ‘ without previously referring to his last 
employer, and receiving a satisfactory reply. Any trainer in- 
fringing this rule shall not be allowed to train horses at New- 
market, or at other meetings where the Newmarket rules are en- 
forced.” There is a proviso, however, to this last, introduced at 
the suggestion of Admiral Rous, that “any boy prevented from 
obtaining employment by this rule shall have the right of appeal 
to the Stewards for an inquiry.” These resolutions—setting aside 
the last—deal with two points, and are intended as prevent- 
ives against two evils; first, the unrestricted liberty at present 
enjoyed by any one who chooses to call himself an owner 
or a trainer of racehorses, and which permits him to 
have the same privileges as the heads of the largest 
racing establishments; and, secondly, the superabundance of 
horses with which Newmarket is already afflicted. To take the 
latter evil first, it must really be remembered, though many people 
seem to have forgotten it, that Newmarket Heath, though of con- 
siderable extent, is not illimitable, and that there has been of late 
years a growing disposition to overtax its resources, There are 
about eight hundred horses in training there at present; and, 
without affecting to draw too hard and fast a line, we may perhaps 
say that it would be much better for the Heath if their numbers 
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qere reduced to five hundred. We think also that such reduction 
would operate favourably on racing itself. So long as racing 
claim to be considered a national sport, it is desirable that 
yarious parts of the country should have a share in it, and 
that a healthy rivalry should exist among the trainers of dif- 
ferent districts. The case of cricket is somewhat analogous. If, 
instead of the North of England fighting against the South, and 
the strength of one county being pitted against the strength of an- 
other, all the crack cricketers were to domicile themselves in 
London, half the spirit would be taken out of the game, and the 
old time-honoured matches would lose half their significance. 
And we cannot but think that the recent rush to Newmarket of 
one large string of horses after another, as if there was no other 
und in the country fit to train racehorses upon, has had a 
Gpressing effect = the sport, compromises being frequently 
inevitable, one stable often not caring to oppose another, and 
owners more generally taking the prudent but unenterprising course 
of withdrawing their horses when success seemed doubtful, rather 
than boldly throwing down the gauntlet even in the face of 
acknowledged superiority. We are glad therefore that the 
authorities have resolved to take such steps as will probably effect 
a considerable reduction in the number of horses trained at New- 
market. Equally salutary are the resolutions dealing with 
trainers’ licences. It will no eyes be possible for mere 
hangers-on of the Turf to pay the Heath tax for two or three 
wretched platers, simply in order to secure for themselves the 
ivileges attaching to trainers, and to pursue systematically 
and uninterruptedly the practice of touting, to their own profit 
and that of their employers. The new powers given {to the 
Stewards will enable them to withdraw from any trainer, or to 
refuse to any applicant, the desired licence, not only if they are 
dissatisfied with the trainer himself, but also if they are not 
satisfied with the character of the owner or owners whose horses 
are proposed tobe trained. Thus a blow will be struck at a class 
of owners who do little credit to the Turf, as well as at trainers of 
doubtful antecedents. And the increase of the Heath tax from 
two to four guineas 0 annum may probably induce even the 
large trainers to draft off some of their less promising charges. 
On the whole, we regard these resolutions as the most important 
step towards Turf reform that the Jockey Club has made for many 


TS. 
The two-year-old racing was the mainstay of the Second Spring 
Meeting, for the Rous Stakes, established only last year in honour 
of Admiral Rous, and which then attracted such celebrities as 
Cymbal, Vulcan, Chopette, Countryman, and Tibthorpe, fell 
through, though kept open to the oF gym moment—a rather 
poor compliment to the gallant Admiral. The Derby Trial Plate, 
also, of which we shall have more to say presently, was more in- 
teresting as being likely to decide the question whether Chopette 
could stay over a mile and a-half than for any other reason. 
Taking the two-year-old races in the order in which they were 
run, we find that eighteen out of the twenty entered contested the 
Plate over the last half of the Abingdon Mile, the shortest and 
easiest of the two-year-old courses at Newmarket, being little over 
three furlongs. The result was a ——— upset of the running at 
the First Spring Meeting, when Juliana ran away from a large 
field over the last half of the Rowley Mile. On that occasion, 
however, the start was so ridiculously bad that many of the 
jockeys never attempted to take any part in the race, which would 
probably have been decided null and void had the Stewards the 
power of overruling the starter’s decision. But, as the law stands, 
there is no more appeal from the starter than from the judge; the 
decision of the former is as absolute about the commence- 
ment as is the decision of the latter about the finish of a 
race. This is curious, because, while the judge is fettered with 
no restrictions, the starter is prohibited, by the 45th rule 
of racing, from making a running start; yet the decision 
whether this rule is observed or neglected is left to the 
starter himself, and to him only. He is judge, jury, and witnesses, 
all in one, and in his own case too. To return to the race of 
which we were speaking, Juliana was quite unable to repeat her 
success, and Oxford Mixture won in a canter from Blue Light— 
probably the best, as she was the best-looking, of the whole 
eighteen. The winner is a wiry daughter of Oxford, and, as sub- 
sequent running shows, is clearly possessed of a fair share of that 
speed for which the stock of Oxford are so well known. From 
being entered for sale for 100 sovereigns in the last race of the 
First Spring Meeting, it is natural to suppose that her owner did 
not entertain a very high opinion of her merits; and her easy 
victory in the race under notice would not say much for the 
quality of the field. We are disposed to think, however, that it 
was a lucky thing for her owner that no one claimed her at her 

ling price three weeks ago; nor is she likely to fi in a 
selling plate again for some time to come. The succeeding two- 
year-old event was carried off by Fez, one of M. Lefevre's 
immense string, but Ironsides stuck tolerably close to him, and the 
latter’s form at Chester was so bad as to prevent much credit from 
attaching to the winner. Soon after came the Newmarket Two- 
Year-Old Plate, the race of the week, in which the most important 
stables were fairly represented. Baron Rothschild ran Faraday, a 
chestnut colt by Lecturer out of Queen of the Vale, whose appearance 
augurs well for the stock of that celebrated little horse. Mr. Savile 
Tan two—Victoria, who showed a good turn of speed, but failed to 
stay home, and Donna Julia; Mr. Walker was represented by 


Glowworm, by Young Melbourne out of the speedy Twilight; 
and among the others we particularly noticed the Dean of 


est- 


' in which case she could not 


minster, by Knowsley out of Isilia, one of the highest priced 
— of 1871. In all there were eighteen runners, and when 

ictoria retired from the lead half way down the Abingdon Hill, 
Faraday ap to be winning easily. But he was unable to 
stall off the challenge of Glowworm, who got the best of him at 
the ascent, and, drawing away, won easily by two lengths. A 
length from the second came Mr. Naylor’s Preceptress filly, and 
Victoria was fourth. The following day Blue Light beat the 
Preceptress filly just as far and just aseasily, and, comparing this 
running with the signal defeat of Blue Light by Oxford Mixture, 
the form of the Two-Year-Old Plate would not appear to be more 
than moderate. This is more clearly shown by the running in 
the Exning Two- Year-Old Plate on the last day, when Coeur de 
Lion beat Oxford Mixture cleverly, a field being behind the 

air. Now at Chester the Leo (by Sundeelah out of Madame 

licquot) beat Coeur de Lion in a canter in the Mostyn Stakes, 
and again in the Badminton Stakes. The Leopard himself also 
was beaten in the Beaufort Biennial Stakes by Lord Wilton’s 
Mineral filly, and on the whole the two-year-old form at Chester 
reads a good deal better than any shown last week at Newmarket. 
Nothing, however, need be said in dis ment of Glowworm, 
who won both his engagements in excellent style; nor must 
mention be omitted of His Grace, another of Baron Rothschild’s 
two-year-olds, who disposed of Visor very easily over the Rous 
course, 

We come now to the Derby Trial Plate for which Lord Gough 
and President ran as well as Chopette and Ravenshoe; but the 
interest of the race, as well as the race itself, was entirely con- 
fined to the latter pair. Chopette was receiving 15 lbs. from 
Ravenshoe, and there could not have been a more favourable op- 
portunity for her to show whether she could stay or not, nor 
would her victory over so moderate an antagonist have been 
matter for much exultation. In the Craven meeting Favonius 
gave Ravenshoe 17 lbs. and beat him with any conceivable 
amount of weight in hand; and it was really wa a question 
whether Chopette could gallop at a fair pace fora mile and a half, 
possibly have lost. Ravenshoe, in- 
deed, could not go fast enough to force the running—the right 
ime, to adopt against a suspected non-stayer; and Chopette, 

ard-held ial pulling her rider almost out of the saddle, came 
along without any very unnecessary exercise of her well-known 

ed. Up to within two hundred yards from the finish it seemed 
that Chopette, had she been let out, cou!1 have increased her 
pace in a moment in such a way as to leave her gigantic 
antagonist as far behind as she pleased; but almost immediately 
afterwards she left off pulling, and then all was over. She had 
not an effort left, and a donkey could have passed her then. All 
doubts about her ability to stay must, we should think, be settled 
for once and for all after this defeat, and it will be a matter of 
regret if so brilliant a performer is exposed to further annoying 
reverses by being allowed to run out of her proper distance. ‘The 
immediate and most remarkable result of this race was 
to exalt Drummond to the front rank of Derby favourites. We 
should certainly not have expected this. What are the facts? 
Drummond runs Chopette to half a length over the Rowley Mile; 
and then Chopette herself is beaten over a mile and a-half course, 
by a similar distance, by a horse who was never within a stone of 
Derby form. That does not enhance Drummond’s merits; nor, 
even if he had beaten Chopette at the Craven Meeting, would a 
successful trial with a notorious non-stayer be a sufficient test for 
a Derby candidate. It is very likely that Drummond may be 
known to be much superior to his stable companion Ravenshoe ; 
but his superiority must be something prodigious to give him a 
fair chance of winning the Derby. Anyhow, the logical inference 
from the running in the Derby ‘l'rial Plate would be, es ae to 
us, that Drummond’s reputation, so suddenly incre: by his 
running with Chopette in the Craven Meeting, is diminished by 
the same mare’s utter failure last week. There may be, of course, 
other and sufficient reasons for promoting him to a place among 
the favourites; but we have only to do with those which result 
naturally from public running. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF SIR HENRY LAWRENCE.* 

— biographers have been better qualified for their task than 
the late Herbert Edwardes. Himself a good scholar, a 
practised linguist, and an accomplished draughtsman, he achieved 
success both in civil and military administration. He was for 
some years in close and contidential relationship to Henry 
Lawrence when this statesman was first Resident at Lahore and 
then Chief of the Board of Administration. By familiar inter- 
course he could say how the deceased read and remembered, 
thought, wrote, planned, and acted. Documents, public and 
rivate, have been ungrudgingly entrusted to his care. It was 
own to Indian officers that for some years Edwardes had been 
employed in os and arranging the copious materials accu- 
ouleaed, in a long and diversified career, by his master and guide. 
Unfortunately the life and labours of the biographer were termi- 
nated by a serious illness, the result of toil, exposure, and climate, 
* Life of Sir Henry Lawrence. By the late Major-General Sir Herbert 
amin Edwardes, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., and Herman Merivale, Esq., C.B. 

2 London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 1872. 3 
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in December 1868. But the incomplete volume fell into the 
hands of one who in many respects was highly competent to 
finish the work. We shail presently speak of the manner in 
which this several liability has been discharged. Here it is only 
necessary to state that the first volume is entirely the workman- 
ship of Sir Herbert Edwardes; and that Mr. Merivale’s real 
labours commence shortly before the date when Lawrence was 
simmoned from the comparative seclusion of his post at Khat- ' 
mandoo to confer with Lord Hardinge on the duties devolving on 
the British Government after the British army had defeated and 


2 
so prettily was it shaded with wood and enlivened with wate,” 
Modernexplorersare sceptical asto these advantages, and do not hegj. 
tate to aver their conviction that this enchanting structure, th 
two-storied and not a mere bungalow, was damp and unw 
some; that the only enlivenment contributed by the wate 
was that of croaking frogs and vicious mosquitoes; and 
the place was in 1843 tried by Lord LEllenborough 4 
a residence for the deposed Amirs of Scinde, and evep. 
tually discredited as prejudicial to Europeans and natives 
alike. However, the life in eantonment, with chess and diseys. 


overthrown the Sikh power in four pitched battles. 

Nearly a century ago a millowner in Coleraine, in the county 
of Derry, died and left six children, as we are told, though seven | 
are distinctly enumerated. Three emigrated to America, where all | 
trace of them was lost. Two were daughters; another son entered | 
the navy asa surgeon; Alexander, the father of Henry and John 
Lawrence, went to India as a volunteer in the Queen's service, spent 
a quarter of a century in that country, served in both the sieges of | 
Seringapatam, narrowly missed being at Waterloo, and finally 
ended his days on a very moderate pension, bestowed partly by 
the Company and partly by the Crown, and as titular Governor 
of Upnor Castle, on the Medway, in Kent. He appears to have 
been a man of considerable force of character; fond of his pro-— 
fession; liberal, if not lavish; and one who, with patronage or | 
opportunity, might have achieved something of that position | 
which it was left for his sons to make. In the year 1798 | 
Alexander Lawrence married the daughter of the Rev. G. | 
Kxnox, collaterally descended from the great Seotch Reformer, | 
and imbued apparently with some of his strong religious | 
feelings. From this union sprang seven sons and five | 
daughters, and Henry Lawrence, the fifth child and the fourth | 
son, was born at Mathura, the southernmost station in Ceylon, 
on the 28th of June, 1806. The father, who had clearly | 
given more to the army than he ever received from it, when | 
looking out for professions for his sons, turned to the Court 
of Directors; members of which, in spite of oceasional nepotism, 
have nobly distributed patronage in their time, and have been | 
the means of introducing statesmen and captains to fortune and 
fame. No fewer than five sons of Alexander Lawrence received 
appointments in divers branches of the Indian services; and 
a after passing some time under his uncle at Foyle College, 
Derry, followed his brother George to Addiscombe, in the year 
1920. From the anecdotes given by Sir Herbert Edwardes of 
those early days, Henry Lawrence seems to have been of a 
thoughtful disposition ; truthful, fearless, quick of temper, slightly 
rough, resolute in action, and a merciless enemy of anything 
cowardly or mean. In due time he passed through the College, 
and was gazetted as a cadet of artillery in May 1822. Some of his 
early friends seem to be of opinion that there was nothing in Law- 
rence’s school or college days which gave augury of eminence ; and, 
amongst others, one contemporary is quoted as saying that in these 
days of competition Lawrence would have been ignominiously 
“rejected by the examiners for cadetships in the Indian army.” 
From this dogma we must entirely dissent, and indeed the 
very pages of the biography sufficiently refute it. Competition 
was an essential part of the examination at Addiscombe. The 
cadets entered unclassitied, and issued in three grades—engineers, 
artillery, and line. It is certain that Henry Lawrence, like Sir 
John Kaye, fought his way up to the second division; that he 
was “ best in mathematics”; had a decided taste forsurveying, and 
ran a “neck and neck’ race with one of his contemporaries, who 
admits his own defeat. That the training may have been imper- 
fect, and that the powers of young Lawrence were not sufficiently 
tested orcarefully improved, is very likely ; and modern competition 
is open to the obvious criticism that it exalts or forces some quali- 
ties and ignores others. But there are some critics who are never 
weary of repeating that competition would have plucked Nelson 
and excluded Clive. Lord Lawrence is much more likely to be 
right when he records his opinion, some time in 46 or 1846, 
that his brother was.a “ fellow of power and mark.” Whether it 
is the nominee or the young prodigy counting his marks by hun- 
dreds in five or six subjects, who shall turn out a man fit to rule | 
an Empire or save a State, is of course a matter of uncertainty ; 
but we see no reason to doubt that Lawrence could have easily 
adapted himself to the exigencies of a sharper competition had he 
been born later, and that he only required a more etfective training 
to make him 2 ripe scholar, as well as the fluent writer which he 
afterwards became. 

In February 1823 Henry Lawrence landed at Calcutia, and, 
like other young soldiers of his branch of the service, was sent to | 
Dum Dun, eight miles trom the metropolis, then connected with | 
it by one of the very few metalled roads in the Lower Provinces. | 
There, amidst what Lord Macaulay called the “ strange vegetation _ 
of the palm and the cocoa tree,” and in sight of extensive rice 
fields and tanks, he spent a year or two in playing chess, studying | 
history, acquiring the languages, and firing six-pounders on the 
magniticent wide plain to the north-east of the eantonment, which 
was reserved tor the essays of artillerists. Unlike many soldiers 
and civilians in days when natives and'the heads of large Calentta 
houses were easy and accommodating, he never got deeply into 
debt; and he was one of a knot of cadets, many of whom were 
afterwards distinguished, who derived good advice and counte- 
nance from the chaplain of the station, now Sir George Crawfurd, of 
Burgh Hall, Lincolnshire. Writing from recollection, ably, 
one of Lawrence's. contem ies stutes that the chaplain took a 
large house called Fairy “which almost deserved its title, 


sions, and possible snipe-shooting, was soon to end. In the 


' Burmese war breke out, and the.young artillery officer was o} 


down to Calcutta, and with howitzers and 6-pounders, ammuni. 
tion and tumbrils, was shipped to Chittagong. Active life 
from this time, and except for intervals of furlough,. or leave oq 


| medical certiticate, Lawrence spent the next five-and-thirty years 


in useful and honoured service, ranging from the swamps of 
Burmah to the Khyber Pass. The main attack on the Burmege 
Empire of that day was naturally made by sea. But the arrogant 


_ Burmese had actually invaded the southern part of Chittagong, 


routed a detachment, and captured a frontier post. It became 
necessary to dislodge them, and for this purpose a division under 
General Morrison was sent down in the commencement of 1825, 
to march from Chittagong into Arracan, along the coast. How 
they got down, through thick jungles, over tidal creeks, along the 
sea beach, and by roads improvised for the march, would puzale 
those who doubt the possibility of an autumn manoeuvre in ap 
English county after the middle of September. But it ig 
well told in the journals and the letters, and is further eluei- 
dated by the remarks of the biographer. We must hasten on, 
merely remarking that Lawrence was struck down with the 


| Arracan fever, which decimated troops and cleared mess-tables, ¢t 


the commencement of the rains, Still he managed to return to 
his post after a leave of absence of three months, and saw the 
conclusion of the campaign; but the malaria had done its work, 
and the efiects of the jungles were felt by Lawrence, and were even 
seen in his form and features, for many a subsequent day. Indeed 
it is stated that he never entirely repaired the waste and detriment 
of those unhealthy swamps. For the benefit of his health he was 
ordered home to England, and vid Singapore and Macao reached 
England about May 1827. In August of that year he met the 
lady who was well worthy to be his wife, and those who do not 
wish that the course of genuine love should run too smoothly 
will be gratitied to learn that, without avowing his passion, he 
returned to India with his brother John, who was going out as-a 
young civilian on the Bengal establishment. The ship reached 
India in February 1830, and in the next two years Henry Law- 
rence passed in the languages, gained one object of his ambition.in 
being transferred to the Horse Artillery, and through the influence 
of his brother George was appointed to the Revenue Survey. We 
have not space to quote the description (p. 120, Vol. I.) of the 
surveyor’s work. But it is in Sir Herbert Edwardes’s best 
manner, and will explain to English readers how the young subal- 
tern gained that intimate knowledge of tenures and customs 
which, either self-acquired or derived from others, is indis- 
pensable to a statesman when called to legislate and act for the 
eople. 

. 3 May 1835 his father died. On the z1st of August, 1837, 
Henry Lawrence married Honoria Marshall, a distant cousin and 
a niece of Admiral Heath. The marriage, it is tolerably clear, 
was promoted by Lawrence’s eldest sister, Letitia; and Miss 
Marshall went out to Calcutta to marry her future husband. The 
ceremony was performed by Archdeacon Dealtry, subsequently 
Bishop of Madras, and the union was productive of that happi- 
ness whick may be reasonably expected from mutual dependence 
and well-tested affection. It used to be said at mess-tables in 
India that some good soldiers aud civilians were ruined by mar- 
riage, and we have even heard a Governor-General speak of a 
dashing swordsman as one whom matrimony: had -spoiled. No 
such comments are called forth by the career of Lawrence asa 
married man. Mrs. Lawrence entered thoroughly into the pursuits 
of her husband; improved or polished the articles which in the 
intervals of business he threw off for the Delhi Gazette or the 
Caleutta Review; corrected his proofs, shared his discomforts, 
alleviated his sorrows, checks, and disappointments ; and brought 
one more example to confute the theories of men who imagine that 
Indian marriages merely unite May and January,a blooming beauty 
and a rich and yellow Nabob. Mrs. Lawrence’s letters are marked 
by adelicacy, by an eye for natural beauty, picturesque scenery, and 
native customs, and by powers of description which almost rival 
Miss Eden; while in earnestness and elevation of thought they are 
far superior. But a_wife and a mother stand on a higher plat- 
furm than.a sister, and the “George” of Miss Eden had not much 
in common with the Henry of the volumes before us. 

The next few years of Lawrence's life were passed in surveying 
the district of Gorukpore, then only partially cleared and culti- 
vated, and the adjoining district of Allahabad ; and it was about 
this period that he found himself engaged in a curious controversy 
with an adventurous staff officer who had the temerity to compare 
a certain Sir John Adams to the Duke of Wellington. Lawrence 
was rather like the Highland laird who fancied that David Deans 
had drawn a comparison between the Duke of Argyll of the day 
and Sir Donald ieare of Sleat, and let fly a pamphlet at the 
aggressor. An angry correspondence followed, and, in spite of his 
strong religious feelings and his wife’s remonstrances, he was led 

‘to challenge his opponent. Fortunately the brother officers of 
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poth parties anticipated the condemnation which duelling has 
since received, and decided that neither disputant had any occasion 
to put his honour and courage to such a. test. 

1838 all India was alive with the expedition to Cabul, and 
Jawrence, with his battery, joined the army of the Indus. By the 
discernment of Mr. (now Sir) F. Currie. he was appoiated ‘assistant 
to George Clerk, the eminent Politieal Agent on the frontier. The 
events of the ill-chosen, ill-commanded expedition to Cabul; of 


massacre of our forces; of the captivity of ffi d 
| People; we shall therefore content oursélves with 


their wives and children; of the skilful strategy and adequate 
yetribution of Nott and Pollock, are so well known that 
we omit oe eriticism of the valuable contribution made to 
the history of the time in this biography. There is, however, a 
remarkable letter from ‘Akbar Rhan to his brother Afzul, 
the father of Abdul Rahman who is now an exile from his 
country, in which the writer gloats over the death of Macnaghten 
and the expected. annihilation of the English. If genuine, which 
there seems no.reason to doubt, it ismuch more worthy of publi- 
eation than a half-serious squib which about this period Lawrence 
sent tothe Delhi Gazette, in which he pictured himself and Sir 
(. Metcalfe, under assumed names, as reconquering the territory 
of Afghanistan and introducing our own system into the annexed 
tract. Leaving his wife at what was then the frontier station of 
Resaspore, Lawrence in December 1841 went to aid Mackeson, 
This distinguished officer, assassinated in 1853 on the frontier by 
afanatic of the stamp of Shere Ali who.struck down Lord Mayo, 
was then in charge of our relations ‘with the Sikh Government. 
The whole of the Punjab, with an army trained and disciplined by 
French soldiers of the First Empire, then intervened between the 
isoners at Cabul and the beleaguered garrison of Jellalabad on 
ae side, and English cantonments.and arsenals on the other. 
The Sikh soldiery were mutinous. The Sikh anthorities were 
lukewarm. It was owing to the extraordinary influence, the 
waning manners, and the diplomatic capacity of George Clerk, 
aided by such lieutenants as Lawrence and Mackeson, that 
our generals procured the loan of Sikh guns and the sup- 
port of Sikh levies, and were ultimately enabled to force 
the defile of the Khyber Pass, and to effect a junction with 
the garrison of Sir Robert Sale. How Lawrence, as political 
oficer with the force, organized a commissariat, collected sup- 
plies, reasoned with Avitabile, a Neapolitan born and a man 
of extreme vigour, and even ferocity, in ruling a discontented 
pag and wild tribes; how he exerted himself to drag guns 
over difficult places; how his energy triumphed over acute 
physical suffering; how he acted as artilleryman, pioneer, cap- 
tain of cavalry, and diplomatist by turns, is graphically 
tld in this volume. At one time there seems to have 
been @ question whether he should not take the place of his 
brother George, who had been allowed by Akbar Khan to meet 
General Pollock, and to propose an evacuation of the country and 
the surrender of the prisoners. We-have no doubt that, though 
this exchange might have involved a hopeless captivity in 
Bokhara, the two brothers, if they remembered their classics at 
Addiscombe, would each have been ready to act on Horace’s 
“Non aliter tamen dimovit,” &c. However, no such sacrifice was 
demanded, and in the end of 1842 the two brothers were re- 
united, and the husband rejoined his wife at Ferozpore. 

With the close of the Cabul ign Lawrence was eventu- 
ally appointed to the district of Kythul, after two false moves. 
His biographer seems to think that he had a substantial claim to 
soeeed Sir George Clerk as Agent te the Governor-General on 
the frontier. Undoubtedly his services with the force, his famili- 
aity with Sikh politics and intrigues, and his high character 
night well have recommended him for the situation, But just at 
that epoch “ Politicals ” were in si disfavour. They were 

y believed to pass their time in. ravishing the inmates of 
insulting Nawabs, and plucking venerable Moulavis by 
the beard; and even at head-quarters they were considered 
mainly responsible for the disasters at Cabul. So it is no matter 
for wonder that the post of Agent was bestowed on the colonel of 
‘regiment who had commanded the-rear at the battle of Tezeen, 
aud who, though a man of military ability, had little or no diplo- 
matic experience. Colonel Richmond succeeded Clerk, and 
ce was sent to reduce the lapsed State of Kythul from 
thaos into order. The pages in whieh this settlement is described 
furnish an instructive comment on the somewhat wild theories that 
Datives prefer the rule of their own potentates and officials to that 
of the whitefaced stranger, or that a native chief can manage a 
‘mall principality far better than we can, whether as regards the 
collection of the revenue or the contentment of the people. It 
Was at this time, too, that he drew up @ paper which, nominally 
mtended asa defence of Macnaghten, is in reality a prophecy of 
the mutiny, and of the measures te to repress. it. 
lawrence might well term this “the best thing his brother Henry 
wer wrote.” Had.it turned up, like a fragment of the lost books 
of Livy or Tacitus, of uncertain date, critica would have sworn 
that it must have been written after 1857. ‘The first volume here 
tads with Lawrence’s arrival at Khatmandoo. In the last chapter 
there isa capital sketch of the rise of the Goorkha power, and a 
very excellent letter from the late Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant- 
or of Agra, on the duties of a Resident at native Courts, 
And aaeehe leave of Sir Herbert Edwardes and his un- 


(To be continued.) 


peak 
they found the ae ~place of the hosts of Israel ¢ 
Mount” either in the W ady ‘Aleyat or in a supposed level 
between that valley and 
valleys that run down into Wady Feiran from the extremities 
the northern front of Serbal ;” and they obtained a corroboration of 


ORDNANCE SURVEY OF THE PENINSULA OF SINAI* 


f Nom volume of text with illustrations and the folio of 
: aoe which have just appeared complete this sumptuous 
work; the other part of which, three handsome volumes of 
photographs, preceded these by more than two years. It would 
e impossible in the limits at our disposal to enter upon a minute 
analysis of the bearing of this important work upon the many 
difficult questions connected with the topography of the Exodus of 


briefly sketching the principal features of the text and atlas, and 
indicating their relation to the topography, geology, history, and 
archeology of the Sinaitic peninsula. 

Before doing this, it will be well to recall the circumstances. 
under which the survey was undertaken and carried out. It owes 
its origin to the energy of the late Rev. Pierce Butler, who, 
after receiving promises of support from numerous friends, 
obtained permission from Sir John Palkington, then Secretary 
of State for War, to have the work done under the 
auspices of Sir Henry James, and with the aid of his staff 
of assistants, on condition that the expenses should be wholly 
defrayed by the subscribers. In 1868, when on the point of 
embarking for Egypt to make the necessary ments, Mr. 
Butler died after a very short illness. His friends, however, 
and chief among them the Rev. G. Williams, the well-known 
author of the Holy City, pressed on the undertaking, were it possi- 


| ble, with even more zeal, as a tribute to his memory; and the 


surveying party, under the joint command of Captain H. S. 
Palmer and Captain Wilson, the latter of whom had executed the 
survey of Jerusalem, left England in the autumn of 1868. They 
were accompanied by the Rev. F. W. Holland, who was well ac- 
quainted with the country; by Mr. Wyatt, a volunteer who 
undertook the department of natural history; and by Mr. (now 
Professor) E. H. Palmer, whose duty it was to investigate the 
nomenclature and traditions of the country, to examine the various 
inscriptions, and especially those mysterious “ graffiti” which have 
been the subject of so much dispute. For this most important 
task, his knowledge, not only of the colloquial dialects, but also of 
the mental idiosyncrasies of the Arabs, rendered him peculiarly, fit. 
The party returned home in the early summer of 1369, and the 
volume in which their labours have resulted consists of re 
from the various members, together with an article on the 
Egyptian remains by Dr. Birch; notes of the natural history by 
Dr. Hooker, Mr. Crotch, and Mr. Wilson; and a preface y the 
Rev. G. Williams. The Sinaitic inscriptions are not included in 
the present volume, as Professor Palmer has not yet been able to 
complete the translation of the very large number which he tran- 
scribed. He has, however, fully satisfied himself that these in- 
scriptions, as had already been maintained by Lepsius and Beer, 
are nothing more than the graffiti of idle wayfarers in the earlier 
centuries of this era, so that antiquarian enthusiasm misled the 
author of Sinai Photographed, as it did Mr. Pickwick, and these 
pretended memorials of the Exodus sink down to the level of a 
somewhat ancient instance of “ Bil Stumps his mark.” 

With regard to the topographical work of the surveying 4 
it.is almost needless to say that it was done in that thorough style 
which distinguishes the department presided over by Sir H 
James. The district between Suez and Jebel Musa, includin 
the main routes to that mountain and Serbal, was most carefully 
surveyed, models being constructed of the two mountains, and 
maps on the scale of six inches to a mile; while the principal to- 
pographical features of a district about twice the size of Kent, 
forming a broad strip roughly parallel to the western coast of the 
peninsula, were secured, and are mapped on'the scale of half an 
inch to a mile ; besides which a line of route stretching from the 
north-eastern extremity of ‘this was carried as far as ‘Ain Hud- 
herah, and has since been extended to Jebel el <Ejmeh (on the 
south-eastern escarpment of the Tih). This last is one of the rival 
claimants for the distinction of being the Mountain of the Law, 
and all the others were included in the above-named district. 

We have before us two earlier maps of the St a 
ger’s and one published by Mr. Holland in 1868; but: although 
the latter is a considerable improvement on the other, a very short 
comparison of it with that produced by the Survey shows how 
great the alteration has been. Hardly a contour can be traced or 
a valley followed without finding a variation between the maps; 
thus showing how needful this expedition was in view of a right 
understanding of so intricate a mountain region. Many blan 
indeed, still remain in the Survey maps, but they are only in 
the less important districts, and are in all cases enclosed m a 
network of carefully surveyed valleys; so that, if it ever be 
deemed worth while, the work can readily be completed, 

The following are the principal results of the survey as it im- 
mediately affects Biblical topography. Of the various sites pro- 


posed for the Mountain of the Law one only, Jebel Serbal, on the 


southern side of Wady Feiran, may be considered as havi 


been a formidable rival to the traditional site by the convent 


St. Catharine. The advocates of the former supposed ‘that 
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their theory from the former name, which they supposed to con- 
tain the Arabic word for a calf, and thus to preserve the memory 
of the idolatrous worship. The survey has shown that Wady 
‘Aleyat is so broken and strewn with boulders that there are but 
few places in the valley where even a small number of tents could 
be pitched; while the supposed level space is “a tumbled and 
chaotic mass of mountains, rising at their highest point to an 
elevation of 2,500 feet above uieek ”; also that the name 
‘Aleyat could not possibly contain the supposed root, but 
means quickness, because “it is the quickest way to Tor.” An- 
other point of op interest is brought out by the survey. It 
has often been felt as a difficulty that the Israelites could have 
supported their large flocks and herds in so barren a district as 
‘the Sinaitic peninsula was supposed to be. It is clearly shown 
that even now there are not a few oases in this apparent waste, 
and that the whole region must in former days have been far 
more fertile than it at present is. The destruction of forests by 
the Egyptian miners, possibly also the consumption of fuel by the 
Israelites themselves, would suffice to change the whole character 
of the region, by altering the rainfall, and accelerating denuda- 
tion, as is now the case in some parts of the Italian Alps. 

The Rey. F. W. Holland contributes an article on the geology 
of the district, ——— by a map. From this and his fescrip- 
tion, it will be seen that the nucleus of the peninsula consists of a 
mass of crystalline rock rudely resembling a goat’s or an ass’s 
head, This is called syenite by Mr. Holland ; by which term we 
conclude that he means hornblendic granite. Placed like a 
frontlet between the ears or horns is an irregular strip of meta- 
morphic rock, which crosses over and curves round the tip of 
the one on the left, the trough in which lies Wady Feiran. 
Between these crystalline rocks and the curving outline of the 
great plateau of the Tih—deposits of the cretaceous age—is a 
red sandstone, very like that of Cheshire, called by geologists the 
Nubian Sandstone. This, from included fossils, has now been 
determined to be of Carboniferous age. The cretaceous rocks 
of the Tih form a great inland ae bounding the Arabat 
valley on the west andthe Gulf of Suez on the north-east, 
descending to its shore at one place only. This and the older 
rocks of the south are doubtless girdled by Tertiary strata, but 
these are only exposed in two places on the shore of the Suez 
gulf, and they form the peninsula of Ras Muhimmed. Finally, 
almost the whole — is fringed by a zone of drift sand and 
raised beach, which often reaches an elevation of thirty or forty 
feet above the present sea level. 

We see, then, that in Paleozoic times these crystalline peaks 
of the “ Mountains in Arabia ” formed an island in the sea, around 
whose shores the Nubian sandstones were accumulated from the 
decomposition of its hornblendic rocks. A deeper subsidence pro- 
duced the Tih limestones, and then during a long period of 
upheaval and occasional depression the channel that separates the 

ih escarpment from the Sinai massif was cut out, the nummu- 
litic limestones and other Tertiary deposits were deposited on the 
shores of the peninsula, and, finally, by a comparatively late 
upheaval, the fringe of beach was itself exposed to the action of 
the waves. 

Not one of the least important parts of the volume is Captain 
Wilson’s chapter on the primeval archeology of the district. 
Groups of stone houses, occasionally twenty or thirty in number, 
are not uncommon on the crests or slopes of hills; these curiously 
resemble the bothan or beehive houses so well known to Celtic 
antiquaries. They are nearly circular in form, the walls rising 
almost perpendicularly for a couple of feet, after which the dome- 
like roof commences; each course of stone slightly overlapping on 
the inside the one below it, and the top being closed in by a large 
flat stone. A small door about twenty inches square gives admis- 
sion. A very lar, pee of these huts have subsequently 
been used as Neos 39 y closing the doors and removing the roof 
stones. The date of these interments is uncertain, for the Bedawin 
frequently 15 them (as in the tombs of the monks) at the 
present day. Stone circles are also found in some parts of the 
ninsula. Captain Wilson examined several of these, and be- 
eves that they were for sepulchral purposes, and erected by the 
builders of the beehive huts. In the centre of each circle he 
found a cist similar in size and form to those common in Britain. 
The bodies were buried doubled up, lying on the left side; but 
the bones were so friable that they fell to pieces on being 
touched. In one Captain Wilson found marine shells of Red Sea 
ap and Messrs. Bauerman and Lord discovered in one which 

ey opened in 1868 similar shells pierced for stringing, a bracelet 
of copper, and well worked lance or arrow heads of flint. Cup 
and other sculpturings have been noticed in the peninsula. Captain 
Wilson thinks it possible that these relics may be Amalekite. 
We have not space to do more than mention the descriptions of 
the old turquoise and copper mines, with Dr. Birch’s notice of the 
various tian tablets, which e at intervals from the third 
to the twentieth dynasty, and are therefore in many cases much 
anterior to the Exodus, or the elaborate account by Captain 
Wilson of the monastic and post-monastic remains; and we must 
content ourselves in conclusion with a brief sketch of the bearing 
of the topographical surveys, aided by Professor Palmer's philo- 
logical researches, upon the Biblical history. Much of this has 
already been well and pleasantly told by the latter in the first 
volume of the Desert of the Exodus, but the materials upon which 
= ene there announced are grounded are here set forth 
at length. 

Chief among these is the settlement of the dispute about the 


: 
true site of the Mountain of the Law. Serbél, as we have 
mentioned above, is shown to be incompatible with the require. 
ments of the Bible history; and as to the — which its name 
was supposed to lend the theory, Professor Palmer observes 
the derivation from the Hebrew Sar Ba‘al—Prince Ba‘al—j, 
philologically impossible and absurd; that the word “signifies 
‘shirt’ or ‘ coat of mail,’ and the allusion is to the gushing of 
the waters, during a storm, over the smooth round rocks y 
the summit, which clothe it, as it were, with a shirt or Coat of 
mail of glittering fluid.” After quoting passages from Arab poetg 
to prove this, he mentions that Mr. Holland had once seen it 
heavy winter rain covered with a sheet of ice that glittered like a 
breastplate. In the plain of Er Rahah, facing the Ras Suséfeh, 
wall of cliffs some two thousand feet in height which forms 
northern boundary of the Sinai massif, is an extent of open groung 
of at least twelve thousand acres, on which even three millions of 
persons could easily stand, and ample space in the valleys within g 
radius of six miles of the Ras Susdfeh “for the whole multitudg 
to have encamped; for it does not seem necessary to suppose that 
each tent was pitched directly in front of the Mount during the 
long sojourn of the Israelites at Sinai.” This peak also fulfils al] 
the other requirements of the narrative. Rephidim is by all the 
members of the expedition, except Mr. Holland, placed, as held 
by Lepsius and aga at the traditional site in Feiran. Strateg; 
considerations, in addition to topographical arguments, in 
opinion of Captain Wilson, renders this a more probable site than 
the narrow pass of El Watiyeh. In the following conclusions the 
members of the expedition are unanimous ; that the passage of the 
Red Sea was at or near Suez; the camp after crossing at Ayun 
Musa; Marah at Wady ‘Amérah or ‘Ain Hawwarah; Elim at 
Wady Gharandel or Wady Useit; the encampment of the sea at 
the mouth of Wady Taiyibeh ; the wilderness of Sin at the plain 
of El Markhé; and Dophkah and Alush in the Wady Feiran. 

The Arab traditions collected by Professor Palmer, though in 
some cases showing signs of independent sources, are on the whole 
only distorted versions of the Bible story, with a large admixtum 
of the marvellous, which to an Occidental mind often causes them 
to do more than border on the ludicrous, As in the case of the 
Sinaitic inscriptions, it is well worth while having them investi- 
gated, though the result is one much more negative than 
positive. The lists of names are very valuable. 

With this we must close our brief notice of a remarkable work 
which reflects the highest credit upon all the persons en in 
it. Though not pretending to be exhaustive—for that the funds 
and time at the disposal of the expedition forbade—it is thorough 
as far as it goes; it has ——— . the survey of the most im- 
portant districts of the peninsula, a task which not only required 
great zeal, energy, and endurance, but also unusual skill and 
attainments on the part of all engaged upon it. 


VERY FAR WEST INDEED.* 


a are few colonies which have less fulfilled the promise 
of their spring than British Columbia. Its population is 
decreasing; no new mines have been discovered of sufticient im- 
portance to supply the place of those which are already exhausted; 
and the country itself is sterile, and absolutely unfitted for the 
agricultural settler. The rich land at its river mouths is covered 
with heavy timber and brushwood which would hardly repay 
clearing; and the few valleys of the upper country are lost in a 
rocky wilderness, diversified by nothing but torrents and pine 
forests. The real wealth of the colony lies in its minerals, its 
timber, and its fisheries. Its woods have the great advantage of 
being close to the seaboard ; its fisheries seem inexhaustible ; while 
the mountains of the Fraser River are riddled with veins of copper, 
lead, and iron. On the other hand, these treasures are to a great 
extent rendered useless by the physical obstacles which the forma- 
tion of the country offers to the construction of roads or any means 
of communication. Only mules can traverse the caiions or gorges 
of the Cascade Mountains, and even mules will sometimes lose 
their footing in the almost perpendicular descents, and be hurled 
some thousands of feet down the precipice. Such a country, how- 
ever, whatever difficulties it may throw in the way of the regular 
colonist, offers just such a field of adventure as a young 
Englishman of Mr. Johnson’s sort would desire. In its perils 
by land and by sea, its fights with bears, its skirmishes with 
Indians, its hunger and thirst in the deep forest, the strange ups 
and downs of its race for gold, the author of this little book, if we 
are to judge him from the book itself, is thoroughly at home. 
And in a very modest and unpretending way he makes his readers 
as much at home with these elements of “ Far Western” life a8 
himself. Some of his stories have a rather “tall” and back- 
woodsman sort of air, and we think we recognize an old friend in 
the anecdote of a steam-boat race on the Fraser River, where Mr. 
Johnson figures as captain of one of the rival boats, and at the 
moment of “ agony plumps an Indian squarely down on the 
safety-valve. ut for the most part the tales bear an alr 

truthfulness which inclines us to accept the book as a pretty true 
oe of life in British Columbia in the early days of the 
colony, before its bright gold had grown dim and it had died dow 
into a sober and well-conducted possession of the British Crown. 
In those days it actually belonged to a smaller and less known 


* Very Far West Indeed: a Few Rough Experiences on the North-West 
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wer, and we could 7 the Yankee who, on seeing a flag with 
the mystic initials “ H. B. C.” wa over the scantily re 
settlement, “calculated,” after much expectoration, that they 
«meant ‘ Here Before Christ,’ fur this ’tarnal location don’t ’ 
to've bin much overrun with strangers since that period.” But 
the forts of the Hudson’s Bay Company were already growing 
into townships, and the peltry had given way to gold-mining. 
With the strange society which gold drew to the Cariboo 
we have of course to make frequent acquaintance, but the 
ph ical characteristics of the country produce classes which are 
own in the easier and more accessible gold-fields of Australia 
or California — 
three grades of men emplo; cho) who are the pion 
puilt of logs, or build log bridges over the streams; graders, who follow the 
pers, with pick and shovel, grub out the stumps of the trees, and dig 
away or fill up the soil ; and the blasters, who are a special class, generally 
ish or Welshmen, who assault the rocks, where they are in the way, 
with drill and sledge hammer, and quickly demolish them afterwards with 
wder. But the first two classes are made up of all sorts of men, from 
escaped convict, or ticket-of-leave man, to the son of the wealthy 
English commoner, or New York merchant. 
Among the “ Far West” miners, however, as among their rivals in 
other climes, there is the same strange contrast of utter careless- 
ness With a rough sense of justice, and of dishonesty with a pro- 
igal generosity. Mr, Johnson tells a striking | of a miner 
digs had employed a man to let him down the shaft, and in 
“striking ” at last the long-wished-for gold vein, saw the face of 
his assistant glaring down on him “with a darned ugly look.” 
#Jes’ haul me up, will yer?” shouted the miner, but the only 
ly was a quiet “ We'll see about that presently.” It was 
plainly the fellow’s purpose to leave his er quietly to die and 
then make the most of the plunder; and it was in vain that the 
miner entreated him to finish him with a revolver, if murder was 
hisend. At last the prisoner bethought himself of the pump as a 
means of escape, and, driving his pick through the belt into the 
timbers, he managed to climb up by the elevators and reach the top. 
A group of “ boys” were soon gathered to execute the justice of 
J Loach, and the scoundrel was pursued and captured :— 

Then we took him straight back to the cabin on Jack o’ Clubs, I told 

story an’ showed the boys the belt faastened to the foot o’ the shaaft, an’ 
the man couldn’ deny it. we tuck him off inter the woods, and foun’ a 
limb on a spruce-tree that looked convenient, read a chapter out o’ the little 
Bible in the cabin to him (he hadn’t taken that, you bet), an’ sent him off to 
hislong reckoning. I guess there was a heavy balance agin him. 

In such a state of society the ups and downs of life were of 
course innumerable. Existence was, in fact, impossible to a man 
who could not enjoy the one as much as the other. If Mr. 
Johnson’s story be a true one, his opportunities of seeing life on 
its most various sides have been more extensive than those of most 
men. Now he is crossing the great ranges of the Fraser River, 
and “speculating” among the snowy valleys of the Cariboo coun- 
9; now he is an outcast in the streets of Victoria; then he is glad 

a job at porterage among the rapids or of a spell of desk work 
asaclerk in a store ; once his old English skill in boating saves 
him from starvation. Then again he is attacked by savages on 
the coast, and in peril from “ grizzlies” in the mountains. But 
throughout all he isa “rustler.” “ Rustling,” he tells us, is an 
Americanism which denotes the process of fighting against odds 
for a living 

Of course there are many stages of rustling; to begin with the lowest, 
there is the poor devil who labours for a bare subsistence, as I had done in 
the preceding winter, and who thinks himself lucky enough if he keeps clear 
ofthe pangs of hunger, and gets hold of a softer plank than usual to stretch 
his weary bones upon ; then there is the middle-class rustler, who starts a 
store or whisky saloon upon credit (thinking it mighty hard if it don’t 
pay), and whom one finds ever and anon displaying his energies in some 

field of labour, transformed perhaps from an eating-house keeper to a 
scientific lecturer, or from a Methodist preacher to a gambling-house pro- 
prietor. Micawber would have been a great rustler of this type in America. 
Above all rises the aristocratic rustler, the merchant of many bankruptcies, 
the politician of undefined principles, save in “lobby” business, the man 
who always lives at the great hotel, is dressed in the height of transatlantic 
fashion, patronises newspaper editors (by whom he is alluded to as “our 
eiterprising and ‘highly-gifted resident Mr. So and So”), or heads an ex- 
Ploration at the expense of the Government, and the essence of whose being 
consists in his keeping what our cousins call “a stiff upper lip.” 
Society is reduced to a simple scramble for life in such a state of 
things as this, and all the moral and social distinctions of ordinary 
times fade utterly away. What Bishop Hills is doing we do not 
inow, but we can hardly anticipate a great crop of promising 
Christians from the diggers of Columbia. Still society fee a pic- 
turesqueness and variety which does something to atone for the lack 
of more decorous sources of enjoyment. The emigrant finds him- 
elf lost in a human Babel of Yankees, Irishmen, Mexicans, China- 
men, and Indians. The Indian on this Northern coast is far from 
being the miserable savage who elsewhere is fading away before the 

water of the European. In stature, asin colour, he approaches 
Nearer to the European type than any others of his race, and he is 
often, unfortunately for stray settlers, a brave and bloodthirsty 
cannibal. The Chinaman, here as elsewhere, is the econo- 
mst of the colony, using up over again deserted diggings, and 
stooping to any kind of employment till he rises from the position 
of camp “ washerwoman” to that of banker and capitalist. But 
the Yankee, of course, gives the tone to this motley group. 

is there liquoring at the bar, “ speculating” up-country, 

lng rival editors in his newspaper, driving cranky boats reck- 

yY up the Fraser, and cramming, on an emergency, the 
Passengers’ bacon into the furnace; but always the same—shrewd, 


ss 
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—~ ready witted, and pulous. Mr. Johnson notes, as 
prevalent under American influences in Columbia, the same 
curious union of temperance at home with tippling abroad which 
is so common in the United States:—“ You hardly ever see an 
American or Canadian drink beer or wine with his dinner. All their 
libations of that sort are taken at the ‘ bar,’ probably out of 
respect to the ladies; for it is considered a heinous offence against 
pe lic morals that a lady should be anything but a teetotaller.” 

t is odd that in all English efforts after temperance the tenden 
should be in the exactly opposite direction, and that Sir Wilfri 
Lawson should be rea upon the “ bar,” but indulgent to the 
dinner-table. 

We have often wondered why our tourists and mountain- 
climbers do not take a wider range in their wanderings ; for in spite 
of their contempt for geography, it is impossible that even an Alpine 
Club man can believe that there is no other country but Switzer- 
land, or no other mountains but the Jungfrau or the Matterhorn. 
The ony of the Gulf of Georgia looks certainly attractive 
enough :— 

Perfectly land-locked for a length of some two hundred miles, with an 
average breadth of fifty or sixty, its blue surface is dotted with innumerable 
islands rising majestically out of the water, and covered with primeval 
forests, in which here and there appear lovely spaces of natural pasturage. 

All along the shores of the mainland the horizon is shut in by snow- 
capped mountains, above which, to the southward, towers the lordly cone of 
Mount Baker, an extinct volcano some thirteen thousand feet high. On the 
Vancouver Island side are mountains again, though not so high, forming 
oe requisite contrast to their brethren opposite by the variety of their 


ts. 

Here, too, are richer signs of savage life than there are inland ; the waters 
are specked with the white sails of canoes, and the banks are dotted with 
Indian villages; their occupants swarming round them in blankets of 
many hues; giving the picture the little dash of bright colour which the 
artist loves. 

In striking contrast to scenes like these is the stern sublimity 
of the mountains through which the Fraser River hews its way, 
many of them rising to a height of from eight to ten thousan 
feet, utterly rugged and inaccessible, and crowned with perpetual 
snow. It is amongst the gloomy pine forests and snow fields of 
this stern region, and at the foot of its mi ap Pree es that 
the miner has to find the track which 1 im to the gold- 
fields of Cariboo, along broken paths and down hill-sides which 
are little better than precipices. There are moments when even 
the gold-seeker forgets his thirst for gold as he stands face to face 
with this grandeur of nature. . Johnson seems to have 
experienced such a moment as he made his way from the little 
valley where he made his one successful strike :— 

For several days we plodded on in this wise, making but slow progress 
on account of the terrible roughness of the country and the loads we had to 
carry. We were far away from the haunts of white men, and were alone 
with Nature in its grand primeval beauty. The river began to spread itself 
into a large stream, marked in its course by piles of bleached drift-wood, in 
a valley whose width was correspondingly increased. Natural meadows 
extended for a few miles on either bank till they met the sides of the 
mountain ridges, clothed with huge fir and spruce-trees sloping mistily 
upwards in the purple distance, till the vegetation ey decreased in 
size and density, and ultimately became lost in the regions of eternal snow, 
where naught disturbed the sameness of the great horizon of blinding 
whiteness save a few jagged black peaks too steep for the feathery substance 
to light upon; and far away to the eastward, in the clear mountain air, 
could be seen the stupendous and fantastic summits of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; these were in the shapes of castles, needle-points, men’s faces, and 
every other curious conceivable thing, and in a brillian iant sunrise, or a glow- 
ing sunset, the scene was utterly beyond words to describe, or the artist’s 
pencil to paint, in its immeasurable grandeur. 

As the valley widened the air grew warmer, the vegetation changed its 
character, and sterility gave way to plenty. The climate was two months 
in advance of that in the inhospitable region of Cariboo that we had quitted. 
The snow had long since melted from the flats; trees, shrubs, and wild 
flowers bloomed in the warm sun, while numberless berries of all kinds gyew 
on every bush. Game was abundant, and fish plentiful in the rivers. At 
night we heard the cry of the moose, the growl of the bear, and the scream 
of the coyote ; and in the daytime grouse and partridges whirred across us 
at almost every step. It would have been a summer paradise for the 
hunter, or the lover of wild nature, had access to it been a less arduous 


The Fraser itself is a noble river, but one which requires some 
nerve to navigate it. There is one Faw where its current, after 
a course of twelve hundred miles, during which it has received 
many streams of a ap ogee almost equal to its own, has to flow 
through a channel in the rocks of only one hundred and 35 feet 
in width. “The sides of this place, graphically called Hell’s. 
Gate, are panes perpendicular, and the high-water mark in 
summer, when the snows have melted, isno less than one hundred 
feet above low-water mark in the winter.” Shooting rapids on” 
such a river as this is of course amatter of no ordinary difficulty ; 
there are side currents, eddies, under tows, and whirlpools, which 

the nerve of the most practised er. In many parts, to 

e the eye off the water for a single instant is to ensure a spill, 
and once in the water, skill and swimming power go for very 
little. There is a terrible story in this little book, where Mr. 
Johnson sees a crew of six men caught with their canoe in a 
whirlpool up the Fraser, and sucked in without the possibility of 
arescue. Such a river, however, affords a capital playground 
for the Yankee ae, and the race of two steamboats up its. 
current is told in Mr. Johnson’s most audacious style. At the 
crisis of the struggle 
half a dozen aspirants crowded down into the narrow space before the 
furnaces, ing the heavy sticks of cordwood from one to the other ag 
quick as fig ht, The heat soon caused them to strip to the buff, while the 
black and rosin got smeared over them, and the streams of perspiration 
coursed down and streaked them like so many painted sa That 
furnace scene might well have sugggsted a picture for Dante’s 
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Still our opponent crept closer, and our captain’s determination grew 
stronger. 

“ Say, Gluson !” addressing the mate, “whar’s all that bakin and them 
hams stowed away ? I see a lot come aboard, the brand was a Diamond O.” 

What, Opheimer’s ? ” 

“Yes. ’Guess Jews ain’t got no right to hev pork. Pass it along to the 
firemen, sharp!” 

« All right, cap.” 

Several sacks of bacon were thrown into the flames, making them roar 
like a strong east wind. Up went the steam gauge till it showed 160 Ibs. to 
the square inch, just forty more than was allowed by the Government 
certificate, framed and glazed in the cabin. 


We are sorry to say that the Captain’s pluck was rewarded neither 
by victory nor the “kingdom come” which his trembling we 
sengers expected. A snag ran through the bottom of his boat 
and he was compelled to yield to fortune. Of adventures like 
these Mr. Johnson’s book is full enough. But it would be un- 
fair to regard it as a mere detail of adventures. There is a good 
deal of practical information as to the mines and the country 
itself scattered up and down its pages. And the emigrant who 
has a natural taste for “bars and Injins,” or whose sense of daring 
is tickled by the rapids of the Fraser, will find in Very Far West 
Indeed a great many useful hints as to where and how to settle 
in British Columbia. _ 


MOLESWORTH’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


TIE first volume of Mr. Molesworth’s History, which began 
with the year 1830, was chiefly taken up with an account of 

the passing of the Reform Act. The second volume, which has 
just been published, starts with the accession of Queen Victoria, 
and brings us down to 1853, on the eve of the Crimean war. The 
period is an interesting one, and, though close upon the present 
day, is, we suspect, known to most people only in a vague, con- 
fused way. Even growneup persons who have lived through it, 
and who took an intelligent interest in events as they were 
being transacted, would probably be surprised, if they were sub- 
jected to a close examination, to find how loose and inaccurate 
are their recollections of the past. There is nothing which 
seems to be so easily forgotten, or which is so apt, if remem- 
bered at all, to be remembered in an imperfect and distorted 
manner, as contemporary history. It is written in the news- 
papers, but the newspapers are read hastily from day to day, 
and when once read are done with. Few readers have either 
time, inclination, or capacity to systematize the heterogeneous 
mass of information which is every morning poured out upon 
them from the unfailing tap. What is asserted one day is 
contradieted, corrected, or qualified the next; the contradiction, 
or correction, has in its turn to pass through a variety of ver- 
sions; and in the end it is pretty much a matter of accident 
which version is generally accepted. The probability is that, after 
a week or two, the whole affair will be forgotten, and that some 
fresher topic will have taken its place. It is enough for most 
people to know the news of the day; the news of yesterday has 
already passed into the region of archeological research. As for 
the young folk, they have hardly any means of knowing what hap- 
ay before they began to take a personal interest in affairs. 

ey may know all about the Conquest, or the Wars of the Roses, 
or the Commonwealth, or the Revolution of 1688; but after 
the reign of George III. the history of their country is pretty 
much a blank to them. Under these circumstances, we had every 
disposition to welcome Mr. Molesworth’s History. A work of 
this kind is very much wanted, and if comp with ordinar 
care and intelligence, it could hardly fail to be interesting to ok 
and valuable for reference. As a chronological record, Mr. Irving’s 
Annals of Our Time leaves nothing to be desired; but there is 
still room for a systematic history. Miss Martineau's volumes 
are out of date; Alison is prejudiced and careless. We are so’ 
we cannot say that Mr. Molesworth has supplied the void. He 
acknowledges that the further he proceeds with his History 
the more difficulty he finds in avoiding being drawn into 
details which are neither interesting nor instructive; but 
the fault of his book seems to us to be rather a defici 
than a superabundance of detail. Mr. Irving gives us detail, 
the brief news of each day. Mr. Molesworth boils a 
down into a weak wash of general observations, mix with 
leathery s of “Hansard.” Everything in his pages is dead 
and dull, There is neither proportion nor perspective, only 
a flat monotony of faint and feeble outlines. He has no idea 
what to leave out, or what to put in. He is apparently in- 
capable of distinguishing between events which are character- 
istic of the age and mere details of legislation. His History is 
extremely imperfect if it is to be regarded as a chronological 
summary, while on the other hand it has none of the breadth 
and unity of true historical writing. 

Mr. Molesworth has discovered that from the passing of the 
Reform Act of 1832 the history of England is the history of 
the gradual prevalence of truth and justice by means of free dis- 
cussion, and also that the life of the country is fully reflected in 
the Parliamentary debates. That dreary chronicle has evidently 


* The History of England from the Year 1830. By Wm. Nassau Moles- 
- Vicar of Spotland, Rochdale. Vol, Il. London: Chapman 


Memoir and Correspondence relating to Political Occurrences in June and 
1834. Edward Littleton, First Lord Hatherton. 
‘ow first publi om the Original Manuscripts. Henry Ree > 


been too much for our historian. He has burrowed in it, and 
occasionally struggles to the surface with a little spadefy of 
extracts. But of the rich, varied, busy life of the nation Outsidg 
the dismal round of Parliamentary controversy he has hard 
any conception. Nobody would now seriously dispute the a 
tion that the Reform Act of 1832 was a valuable and necessary 
measure, and that it has been followed by beneficial p. 
sults; but it was after all only a formal recognition ¢ 
the development of social and political forces which hg 
been for some time at work; and a moderate acquaintangs 
with English history would suggest that “the gradu) 
prevalence of truth and justice” may be dated somewhg 
further back than the passing of the Reform Act. A Very ine 
teresting chapter might have ‘been written on the working of the 
new Poor Law, but Mr. Molesworth treats it only in the mpg 
cursory manner. Tle observes that there were constant com. 
plaints of the hardships of the new Poor Law, and proposals 
for its modification; but “ whenever these complaints came toby 


| closely investigated, it was found that there had been great ex. 


aggeration ; and, on the other hand, when the proposed remedigg 
were properly examined, that so far from tending to improve tha 
condition of the industrious labourers, they were calculated tg 
make them worse.” Mr. Molesworth might have made his Hig 
both more interesting and more instructive if, instead of oa 
remarks of this kind, he had given some details to illustrate the 
nature of the complaints and the proposed remedies, as well as of 
the measures actually adopted. The roots of the movement struck 
deep into the social condition of the country. While the squing 
resented a change which they feared would be destructive of their 
influence over the lower classes, the latter were by no means pre 
pared to surrender the material benefits which had ween the 
reward of submissive dependence. They wanted to be independ 
and to be taken care of too. The Courtenay riots, which oce 
about this time, are a remarkable illustration of popular credulity 
and fanaticism, and Mr. Molesworth has lifted his eyes from 
the debates to take note of this extraordinary delusion, 
Just before the general election of 1835 the people of Canter 
were startled by the appearance of an eccentric stranger in ther 
midst. He put up first at the “ Fountain,” the principal inn, but 
soon removed to the “ Rose,” in the centre of the town. When 
he came out into the balcony of the “ Rose” to harangue the 
public he had no difficulty in collecting an audience. His lofiy 
stature and imposing demeanour were rendered more conspicuow 
by a flowing beard—those were the days, it must be remembered, 
of shaven cheeks—and a gorgeous uniform of crimson velvet, 
with gold facings. He carried a sabre at his side, and he wa 
very fond of drawing and flourishing it in order to give point 
to his speeches, which were violent and mystical, and related 
chiefly to the new Poor Law. He placarded the walls of Canter 
bury with addresses, and he also started a paper entitled the Lion, 
to advocate his views. He gave himself out as “Sir William 
Courtenay, of Powderham Castle, Knight of Malta, King of 
Jerusalem, King of the Gipsies,” &c. Nobody knew whence he 
came, or what was his real name and position; but he found 
people who were quite willing to support him as a candidate for 
the borough. His furious invectives against the authorities 
delighted the mob; and some of the opponents of the sitting 
members—who were both Whigs—were not indisposed to make 
mischief by encouraging the hero of the populace. If household 
suffrage had been then established he would probably have been 
elected ; and, even as it was, though he failed at the poll, he had 
a considerable number of votes. His defeat rather increased 
than diminished his popularity. His portrait was printed m 
pocket-handkerchiefs and painted on tea-trays; and shopkeepers 
who wanted to push their wares thought it worth while 
to call them after him. He rode about Kent in his brilliant 
uniform, sword in hand, attended by two gentlemen of edu 
cation and respectability who had attached themselves t 
him as equerries or aides-de-camp. A grand ball was given 
in his honour at Canterbury, and he made a point of be 
present at all important public assemblies in the district, 
of addressing the people whenever he had an opportunity. When 
a report was circulated that “Sir William Courtenay” was @ 
impostor, and that he was in reality a bankrupt brewer of the 
name of Thom, the mob at once set it down as a malicious inven- 
tion of the gentry in order to discredit him, and to supply an excuse 
for getting him put out of the way. He was locked up m 
a lunatic asylum for some months; but was released on his fathers 
intercession, and under the impression that he was a harmless 
madman. He hastened back to the neighbourhood of Canterbury, 
and found that his adherents were still true to him. Lis long 
beard had been shaved off, his uniform taken from him, and he 
now presented himself dressed as a dusty miller. But his preten 
sions were more startling than ever. He went among the peasantry 
boasting of his distinguished birth, and of the great pussessions 
which were unjustly withheld from him. He even persuaded 
them that he was a second Messiah, and promised them 
lunder of Canterbury, against which he offered to lead them. 
e collected a band of about a hundred ignorant, fanatical, and 
reckless men, and when a constable attempted to oppose thelr 
march, Thom shot him dead. A panic seized the district 
and two companies of soldiers from Canterbury were 
out to quell the insurrection. The officer in command of the 
troops stepped forward to parley with the rioters, and Thom fired 
at and killed him. The mob then charged the soldiers, who, not 
anticipating resistance, had not loaded their muskets, and who would 
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been put to rout, such was the desperate fury of the 
if tho rear rank had ‘not had time to lond and to dis- 
charge @ volley among the peasants. Thom and several of his 
followers were killed on the spot; some of the others were tried 
for murder aud sentenced to death, but, in consideration of the 
jelusion under which they had acted, the sentences were not 


ied out. 
The great political event of the period embraced in Mr. Moles- 
worth’s present volume is undoubtedly the repeal of the Corn- 
Looking back upon it now, when the principles of Free- 
trade have been so firmly established and so universally accepted 
in this country, it may perhaps seem strange that the measure 
should have been so fiercely and so long contested, and that those 
ed as dangerous revo- 
jutionists. It is easy to be wise after the event, but it is only fair 
to remember that there were Liberals as well as Conservatives 
among the opponents of Free-trade; that Lord John Russell and 
Sir R. Peel were converted nearly about the same time ; and that 
the novelty of the experiment, the overthrow of old traditions 
which it involved, and the violence of some of the arguments by 
which it was supported, rendered the alarm which was felt by no 
means so unreasonable as it may now appear. Mr. Molesworth 
has exercised his ingenuity to discover how it happened that the 
Manchester cotton-spinners assumed the lead in the agitation for 
Free-trade; but there can be no doubt that the reasons why they 
took one side of the question and the agriculturists the other were 
tty much the same. The agriculturists were afraid that the 
abolition of Protection would be ruinous to their interests; and 
the manufacturers had no difficulty in appreciating the justice 
and wisdom of a policy one of the first etiects of which would 
be to bestow a pecuniary benefit on themselves, The repeal 
of the Corn-laws meant of course cheap bread for operatives 
in the cotton-mills. Mr. Molesworth is disposed to attribute 
the successful issue of the movement to the League; but 
it may be doubted whether the bitterness and violence 
of some of the agents of that body did not tend to in- 
crease the alarm with which their proposals were regarded, and 
to strengthen the opposition by enlisting moderate men on its 
side. Itis certain at least that bad harvests and the Irish famine 
ipitated a measure which otherwise might not have been 
carried for some years to come. At the same time, there can be 
no question as to the remarkable energy and ability with which 
conducted its operations; and Mr. Molesworth’s 
account of its campaign is one of the most interesting parts of 
his History. The formal adoption by the extreme Radicals of 
the Six Points known as the People’s Charter dates from 1838 ; 
and the history of the agitation is instructive as illustrating 
the aseendency which the physical-force Chartists rapidly ob- 
tained over those who were anxious to rely only on moral force, 
avd especially the readiness of not a few of the latter to join 
with their more violent associates rather than forfeit their posi- 
tion as leaders, It was in the summer of 1839 that the 
Chartists decreed a “sacred month” during which the working 
classes throughout the kingdom were to abstain from every kind of 
labour, with a view to compel the governing classes to concede 
the Six Points; and the 12th of August was fixed as the day 
when it should commence. The Convention subsequently re- 
solved to abandon the idea, but it had taken hold of a considerable 
body of the party; and on the 12th there were disturbances in 
various parts of the manufacturing districts, in consequence of 
attempts to compel a cessation of labour. ‘Two years later the 
project was revived, and in the course of a few days after it began 
to be carried out the Chartists could boast that for fifty miles 
round Manchester every loom was still, and every industry arrested, 
with the exception of such occupations as were connected with 
the actual supply of food. But the turn-outs soon began to give 
way; and the “ sacred month” collapsed. Mr. Molesworth de- 
votes a good deal of space to ecclesiastical questions, but he would 
have done well to collect them in a single chapter instead of 
taking them separately in chronological order. 

One of the disadvan of attempting to write a regular his- 
tory of our own times is that the materials for it are only gradually 
coming to light. Since the publication of Mr. Molesworth’s first 
volume, for example, Mr. Henry Reeve has given to the world 
Lord Hatherton’s confidential “a of the circumstances 
which led to the collapse of the Grey Ministry in 1834. This 
brief memoir is valuable chiefly because it shows that there was 
Ro intrigue or sinister purpose at the bottom of the dmbroglio, and 
supplies a conclusive contradiction to Lord Brougham’s statement 
that the King exerted himself to get rid of the Administration 
for the sake of having a Tory one in its stead. All that hap- 

ened was that Lord Hatherton, then Mr. Littleton, compromised 

imself by a private communication to O’Connell, encouraging 
him to believe that the Government would give way on some 
pots connected with the Irish Coercion Bill. Lord Grey op- 

these concessions, and carried the Cabinet with him, and 

Connell, affecting to believe that he had been tricked, charged 
Littleton in the House of Commons with a breach of faith. 
Littleton thought that Lord Grey did not do him justice in his 
explanations on the subject, and insisted on resigning; and as 
Lord Althorp, who had authorised the communication to O’Connell, 
felt hound to resign too, the Administration broke up. It would 
seem that, if Lord Grey had been a little more conciliatory, the 
Government might have been kept together. 


LORD KILGOBBIN.* 
is impossible to read these volumes without being painfully 
impressed by the melancholy of the dedication. We would fain 
believe that it was penned in an hour of natural depression ; that 
time may ay Ao for the loss to which it sadly alludes ; 
the 


and that with which it concludes may prove falla- 
cious :— 

To the f hose anil made the of 


breaking health and broken spirits. The task that was once my joy and 
pride I have lived to find associated with my sorrow; it is not then with- 
out a cause I say, I hope this effort may be my last. 

So the dedication runs, and it touches us the more that we re- 
member so well what the writer once was. Who had such 
unflagging animal spirits as Lever ? who could draw so freely on a 
perennial flood of mirth and humour, yet never find the foun- 
tain fail? We must rank ourselves now with the last generation 
of novel-readers, and we look back on a manner of enjoyment of 
which those of the t day can form no conception. How 
should they indeed? Charles O’Malley, Harry Lorrequer, Tom 
Burke, only became personal intimates and living likenesses 
thanks to that special genius of their author which could clothe 
audacious extravagance of conception with an air of every-day life. 


_Criticize them coldly, and, with their marvellous adventures and 


miraculous constitutions, they were about asimprobable as ecg 
or Amadis de Gaul, or Jack of the Bean Stalk. But you 

neither time, breath, nor heart to criticize them ; your was 
on fire and your pulses on the gallop from the first page to the 
last. When the heroes and their feats were not seen dimly 
through a haze of smoke and blood, the scenes of the story were 


morning shivering opposite the deadly pistol of thesporting attorney. 
We a he had nothing worse to fear than a “ winging” that 
would lay him up for a week or so, to be nursed by the high-bred, 

itable entertainer of his 


was altogether! The very excitement of the li 

the English visitor through its wear and tear, the 
illusion cast over the whole was complete because the details were 
put with such marvellous vividness and vigour. 

We have dwelt unduly perhaps on these earliest novels ot 
Mr. Lever’s because they recommended themselves to our 
and impressed themselves on our fancy, as on the taste 
fancy of thousands of others, at a time when the taste is 
most fresh and the fancy most impressionable. The 
slipped half insensibly into his second stage. He had slightly 
sobered down in the Knight of Roland Cashel, Con 
Cregan, although there was still the old fire and dash, In 
the last two he changed Peninsular battle-fields for the wide 
world of promiscuous adventure; in the first and third, he 
ic elements which he 


O’Malley _— the market-cart. Lucky fellows, starting from 
the humblest beginnings to scramble up the social ladder, found 
themselves mounting as if by enchantment, while statesmen and 
Ministers emulously tendered their shoulders, married to 
wit achieved marvellous successes, bringing a world of admirers 
to its feet; and conversation flowed and flashed in tual 
coruscations of anecdote, epigram, andallusion. In short, Sends 
O’Dowd, with his versatile mind, and shrewd, light touch upon 
subjects political, became the coadjutor of Charles O’ Malley. 

rd Kilgobbin is one of the series— we sincerely hope not 


0, eh By Charles Lever, LL.D. London: Smith, Elder, & 
1872. 


| 

| laid in Ireland. Ireland, as our readers know, and as Mr. Lever 7 
was never wearied of impressing on them, is a country where only 
the probable is unlikely. In the days he wrote ob a state of . 
society of which the Saxon knew nothing was eccentric beyond the q 
stranger’s conceptions. We accepted unquestioningly the estima~ 

| ble country gentleman who held his bog-girt castle against the 1 ae 

| law, the police, and the army, by help of a pony | whose pay- 

| ment of rent took the form of rough and ready feudal service. ; 

| Thanks to accumulating precedents in successive novels, we came to 

| admit that the younger members of such embarrassed families 
could always by help of ingenuity and audacity find a fifty-pound : é 
note to squander on occasion. We accepted a peculiar code of morals . 

| om the strength of the humour that inspired it, and laughed 
heartily at practical jokes which were generally personal and some- ee 
times pretty nearly felonious. We came to reckon confidently on 
the Providence that took inexperienced duellists under its espécial 
charge, so that we were only agreeably excited when our young 

| English ensign found himself at daybreak on some dismal autumn 
who every night of the three hundred and sixty-five took his three 
bottles of Sneyd, to say nothing of twice as many tumblers of 
punch. How pretty and lively all the girls were; how witty and ay 
warm-hearted the foreign-bred priest ; what a piquant country it 

| 

| 
since made his — In all of them he spoke through his 
characters with that assumption of universal information which : 
is nearly as useful as the reality for purposes of fiction, and B 
which is infinitely creditable to the tact, memory, and inven- 
the — From Lever turned to 
c orm of novel which he has clung to ever since—sparkli 
pictures of society, with the scenes laid chiefly abroad; pictures 
filled with statesmen, ciplomatists, political and social adventurers, 
Queen’s messengers, and minnows of the Foreign Office fancying : 
themselves Tritons. Still, although in a different way, we were , 
often sensible of the old strain on our credulity. Heroes cleared — 
moral difficulties with the same startling ease with which Charles ; 

| 
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the last. But Mr. Lever’s intimation must be our excuse 
for dwelling on his former works before proceeding to his present 
one. In Lord Kilgobbin we meet the familiar types, although thty 
are grouped and disposed in a novel fashion. His lordship we 
know well. He is the freehanded, thoughtless Irish squire, 
settling steadily downwards toward the condition of the squireen. 
He is of the “ real ould blood or stock” —a fact nearly as perpetually 
present to his neighbours and dependents as to himself. His 
property has shrunk woefully in the course of generations, and 
what is left of it will compare unfavourably with the worst of 
the Irish encumbered estates. Yet he still manages to rub 
along, in a certain rude comfort, with a pretentious house- 
hold, and some ’45 claret: which he produces on occasion. His 
poner s te position is an exceptionally false one. His title is 
one of sheer courtesy, a damnosa hereditas bequeathed to an ancestor 
by James II. on his flight from Ireland, and it is given or with- 
held as taste or feeling dictates. The worthy peer has a son and 
adaughter. The former plays a very subordinate part throughout, 
and indeed almost drops out of sight and memory before the 
end of the story. The daughter is pretty and clever, shows herself 
a heroine on occasion, and breaks hearts in a quiet way. But she 
is entirely eclipsed and cast into the background by the superior 
brilliancy of one of Mr. Lever’s favourite creations. Nina Kosta- 
lergi descends on the Irish bogs like some brilliant bird of paradise 


from warm Southern climes. The tie to the Kilgobbin family is. 


through her mother; Miss Kearney, who was his lordship’s only 
sister, having made a runaway match with a Greek adventurer. 
Spiridion Kostalergi, who has appropriated the high-sounding title 
of Prince of Delos, and assumed a manner as grand as the title, is 
of course a supple and most unscrupulous scoundrel. He had 
arranged to sell his lovely and accomplished child to the cmpresario 
of an Italian theatre. The young lady objected to this disposal 
of her person as adown-come in life, for circumstances had thrown 
her in the way of mixing a good deal in the highest Conti- 
nental society. She takes flight accordingly, and wings her way 
to the shelter of Kilgobbin, whither her father does not care to 
follow her. Like father, like daughter. Nina seems to us frivo- 
lous, heartless, coquettish, and capricious. She plays fast and 
loose with the hearts of all the men, married or single, who are 
unlucky enough to cross her path. These are of sets and ranks 
differing widely. She herself, in some instances, is the loadstone, 
which diminishes the improbability of such a galaxy being 
gathered in such a heaven-forsaken place. The Fenian movement 
and the unsettled state of the country supply the action and 
sensation, and the matter generally for startling and enlightening 
the English guests. Among the motley group assembled on this 
remote stage we find a Private Secretary of the Lord-Lieutenant ; 
one of the Viceregal aides-de-camp ; an Irish lieutenant of Austrian 
hussars; a captain of Constabulary ; a student of Trinity College 
with political ambitions; a Fenian head-centre, and finally Joe 
Atlee, who may be said to be more than any of them the hero 
in a book where all the men make the running together, and no 
one, so far as space goes, is very prominently singled out from 
the ruck. 

~ Given these mixed materials, one may predict the tone, if 
not the course, of the story, Nina Kostalergi dominates all of 
them; establishing herself as lady paramount in the household, 
while her cousin Kate subsides quietly into the second place, 
and her uncle Kearney accepts her wishes as laws. She makes 
the old gentleman dress for a dinner that is arranged @ la Russe, 
and compels him actually to forswear his punch. Yet she brings 
him to dote on her to distraction, and extracts compliments having 
the hearty Irish flavour of the old school. Her haughty style 
of beauty, the “insolence” of manner which Mr. Lever is fond of 
insisting on, her quick wit and ready tongue make her socially 
invincible. Ambitious men think they could do no better than 
secure this penniless girl as partner and patroness of their careers. 
She is brilliant and ornamental ; clever enough for anything ; one 
who would make every one talk, and whom anybody might well 
be proud of. Poor men of modest notions, fascinated by her soft- 
est moods, fancy she might be counted on for love in a cottage. 
She chimes in so dramatically with the lofty self-sacrificing 
inspirations of the Fenian head-centre, that she might almost 
have won him from the settled purpose of his life if that 
settled resolution of his were not what she admired in him. For 
by him she is really captivated, and she ends by giving the most 
convincing proof of it. The proof is given under the influence of 
a special impulse, and her nature is supposed to remain as much a 
mystery to us as it had been to her admirers throughout the book. 
The male counterpart of Nina is Joe Atlee—Bohemians they both 
are, as he told her at an earlyinterview. This Admirable Crichton 
is the Charles O’Malley of Mr. Lever’s later line. Indeed it is 
easier to realize a Light Dragoon with as many lives as a cat and as 
tough a constitution than to conceive Atlee’s precocious talent and 
ubiquitous connexions, and reconcile his tremendous literary achieve- 
ments with his modest life and his ambitiousnature. He chums in 
Trinity College with his friend Kearney, whose purse and ward- 
tobe he freely draws upon. He cannot muster a shilling of his 
own on occasion, and absolute impecuniosity is his normal state. 
Yet he is an honoured contributor to all the leading journals and 
magazines in Europe. He writes a resounding article on the 
Eastern question in the Débats, only to demolish it forthwith in 
the columns of the Times. He enjoys carte blanche with the 
Meémorial ae the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, the Kreuz 
Zeitung, &c. &c. He has done ourselves the honour of sending us 
occasional articles, and we know that he contributes habitually to the 


greenest Fenian organs. What, we must ask, became of the cheqy 
that must have come showering in upon him from the various 
European capitals? Why did the ambitious youth who per 
statesmen wince and tremble not avail himself of these lite 
stepping-stones instead of toadying a shallow Private Secretary? 
We ask the questions, but we can suggest no better answer 
than that Atlee is characteristic of his author. Only 
the primary conditions of his being, and you have a most 
amusing character. He elbows his way towards his 
with a bland and yet flexible audacity that goes fy» 
to account for his amazing success, while his animated ta 
runs lightly over all the infinity of subjects that engage his 
versatile mind. He develops cleverly, and, as we think, not yp. 
naturally. He starts from his vulgar surroundings as an offensiyg 
snob who, conscious of his social shortcomings, makes brasg do 
duty for breeding. But, thanks to his marvellous adaptability, to 
his happy faculty of imitation and gift of close observation, he 
rapidly gets licked into shape, and you can watch the proces 
as it goes forward. At last even those who have known him 
well from the beginning forget their early memories and pre. 
judices; while his talents have fair play given them in gener) 
society, and we presume that he sees his career assured. But 
the book ends too abruptly, and the characters are dis 
of somewhat summarily. We suspect that the sad allusion 
in the dedication may account for a certain want of consistency 
and proportion which characterizes the story. But in its 
several parts the author shows himself as vigorous as eyer. 
there is all the old tact, all the old versatility, and, in spite of 
circumstances, much of the old lightness and brightness, Ning 
and Atlee are as good in their several ways as anything Mr. Leye 
has given us lately , and we are really sorry to take leave of them 
just when their respective careers threaten to become most exciting, 
They are the last persons to settle down into humdrum lives, and 
= venture to cherish a hope that Mr. Lever may tell us more of 

em. 


FARLEY’S MODERN TURKEY.* 


R. FARLEY’S book, though fairly described by its title » 
ai far as the most interesting parts of its contents are con 
cerned, is opened by a few chapters whose connexion with the 
remainder is not at first sight very obvious. He has a good deal 
of interesting information to communicate in regard to the re 
sources of modern Turkey, and we may add that he puts it briefly, 
clearly, and in an agreeable style. But Mr. Farley app: 
thought that something was necessary to catch the attention o 
the public. Everything connected even in a remote degree with 
the Eastern question is apt to call up associations of anything but 
a lively character. The general reader has no wish whatever for 
one more diagnosis of the symptoms of the sick man. He is rather 
inclined to indulge in a languid wish that Turkey could bh 
swallowed up by an earthquake, so that we might be liable ton 
more demands for the support of our old ally. As that is 
impossible, he contents himself with turning a deaf ear to 
the subject, and forgetting that so troublesome a county 
exists. Perhaps, however, he may be imperceptibly lured to ap- 
proach it by a tew preparatory remarks upon the Holy Land aad 
a description of the Empress Eugénie. ‘This, we should add,is 
our interpretation of Mr. Farley's motives for treating us toa 
description of Lebanon and Nazareth, and for reproducing some 
letters to the Daily News which he contributed during the visit 
of the Empress to Constantinople. His own account of the matteris, 
that he is of opinion that consumptive patients would derive much 
benefit from a stay in Syria, and that the Empress is held in such 
estimation in this country that it is desirable to preserve “ the 
record of an historical event, the like of which never occurred 
before, and may probably never occur again.” The ae 
any rate, of the insertion of these chapters is to throw a ki 
of rose-coloured glow over the book, which, we may vel 
ture to add, strikes us as a little too pronounced in ton. 
Perhaps, too, it is rather commonplace. We seem to have 
met the Maronite Princess, who is introduced to us in one 
of the early pages, in a good many newspapers and popular 
books of travel, or perhaps she recalls some dim recollections of 
Lalla Rookh. She has a rich shawl round her waist, loo» 
trousers of yellow silk, and yellow leather papenes Her face 
is concealed by a white veil, and as she withdraws its fringes for 
a momentary glance at the Franks, she discloses “a face of perfect 
beauty, a complexion exceedingly fair, and those wonderful 
almond-shaped eyes that are so rarely seen away from the East.” 
In the East, however, they must be exceedingly common, judging 
from the extraordinary regularity with which they reveal them- 
selves to the gaze of the literary tourist. Then of course Mr 
Farley meets a courteous chief, who tears a morsel from & 
joint of lamb and graciously presents it to him with his own 
fingers; and, in short, he goes through all the regular round 
of travellers’ sights and emotions with which we have beet 
tolerably familiar since the days of Eothen. 

Luckily we soon make our escape from this region to be pre 
sented to the Empress at Constantinople. Mr. Farley disch 
the duties of a Correspondent with admirable zeal, and we must 
presume that the readers of a Liberal journal were glad to know 
how Her Imperial Majesty was dressed, what was the furniture 
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of her dressing-room and bedroom, and to be assured that nothing 
was absent which “the most fastidious feminine taste coul 
+.” We are assured that an exhibition of fireworks and a 
e of the troops gave to the scene the appearance of “a 
m of Fairy-land rather than a reality of everyday life.” 
Fairy-land is only known from pantomimes, and perhaps the re- 
cemblance may have been accurate enough. The French in- 
habitants of Constantinople declared, in a fine burst of enthusiasm, 
that from the visits of great sovereigns there would arise “ a new 
era of progress and solid liberty which the lights of civilization 
and the destruction of ignorance cannot fail to extend to eve 
country.” The meeting of a Sultan and a French Empress will 
got suggest to every one the probable extension of liberty, how- 
ever that word may be qualified by the epithet “ solid,” and 
Mz. Farley confesses, a page or two later, that the sangtine 
expectations of French journalists were not destined to be 
fulfilled. Those sagacious | sapeng it seems, declared that the visit 
of the Empress had already put an end to the Eastern style of 
feminine costume in favour of the latest French fashions; and 
they anticipated the abolition of all restrictions upon feminine 
liberty. This statement is very properly described by Mr. Farley 
as “exaggerated French nonsense”; and it is plain that in his 
opinion a change from the Turkish to the French customs in 
regard to women would be of very doubtful utility. Indeed he 
thinks that in many respects the women of Mahommedan coun- 
tries have a great advantage over their European sisters. They 
have not at present, and for obvious reasons they are not likely 
to have, the of voting for members of Par- 
liament; but they have already secured many of the advantages 
towards which that privilege is supposed to be an indispensable 
liminary. Women, for example, retain their property after 
marriage ; though they cannot take the initiative in proceedings for 
divorce, they can render it inevitable in various ways; and a woman 
can always make the father of her child responsible for its main- 
tenance. Indeed Mr. Farley goes so far as apparently to 
attribute the elevation of woman in modern society to Mahom- 
medan influences instead of to those which are more generally as- 
jgned asitscause. Inthe early days of Christianity, he urges, women 
were little better than slaves. Their condition did not improve 
“until the contact of Christians with Mussulmans had given birth 
to chivalry.” “Chivalry,” he adds, “had its root in Spain, 
whence Charlemagne transported it to the centre of Europe.” And 
he goes on to argue that almostall the good qualities to which we 
erally apply the name of chivalric were in fact imported b 
fis route from the East. Polygamy is generally credited wi 
many evils, but polygamy is only the luxury of a few, and, in 
ite of polygamy, Eastern women enjoy as much liberty than 
their sisters of the West, if not more. Indeed Mr. Farley’s 
enthusiasm rises so high that he challenges “some learned theo- 
logian ” to explain “why it is that men are so much better in all 
the social relations of life under Mahommedan laws than under 
those of Christianity.” In fact, we are slightly puzzled to know, 
after reading this glowing chapter, how it is that Mr. Farley 
himself has seal the temptation of conversion to Islam. 
We have not room to discuss his theories nor to examine into the 
truth of his historical statement about Charlemagne. The influence 
of Eastern manners upon the West is undoubtedly a very interest- 
ing question; but we are not quite convinced that truthfulness, 
honour, chastity, and gentleness to women and children reached 
Europe exclusively through the channel mane. 
However that may be, the — indicated by these sentiments is 
= just a little too prevalent through the remainder of Mr. 
arley’s volume. He is a staunch believer in the power of 
ony take its place amongst civilized nations. Amongst 
other Western prejudices there has been a general belief that 
education has been discouraged by Mahommedanism. Mr. Farley 
declares that, on the contrary, there is no country in which in- 
struction is more estee or in which its professors are more 
respected than in Tur The schools have of course fallen 
behind those of other European nations in obedience to the 
causes, whatever they may be, which have prevented those admir- 
able Mahommedans from keeping on a level with us in the general 
advance of civilization. Still great efforts are being made. The 
hall of the recently opened University was filled every evening with 
an attentive audience eager to hear from Mahommedan teachers 
the results of the last advances of European thought. Azziz 
Effendi gave an excellent lecture on chemistry, illustrated by 
experiments; Tahsin Effendi discussed the scientific properties of 
water; “Selim Effendi discoursed in a very lucid manner about 
the planets,” and Tahsin Effendi again upon “the immense and 
the microscopic.” If Tindall Effendi should ever find public 
interest flag at the Royal Institution, we should recommend him 
to consider the propriety of emigrating to Constantinople. It 
would be curious to speculate on the effects of this gradual infiltra- 
Mr, Farley would re as mere ing off some of the 
immense debt which we inherit from 
part of his book, however, is occupied with an account 
of the natural resources of, Turkey, which are undoubtedly 
™M many respects enormous. He considers Asia Minor to be 
an admirable field for emigration. Indeed there is already a 
flourishing colony of Germans established at Amasia, and their 
Success has been so marked that a large body of their fellow- 


countrymen are about to establish themselves near Angora with a 
view to agriculture in general, and the improvement of Angora 
in particular. 


An isolated emigrant would hardly be 


able to make his way; but if a co-operative association of English 
capitalists and workmen should settle in many parts of the country 
their success would be certain. Another opportunity of growing 
rich which is only waiting for somebody to seize it isin the 
Sea fisheries. There is no doubt, Mr. Farley assures us, that a 
company provided with proper boats and tackle and experi 
managers “ would clear cent. per cent. as a minimum of profit.” 
Then, again, there is abundance of mineral wealth still unworked, 
and Mr. Farley believes that “the time may not be far distant 
when the flames of the blast-furnace will illuminate the spires of the 
Anti-Taurus,” and Turkey, in less poetical language, again become 
a great manufacturing country. The want which requires 
most imperatively to be —. is that of communica- 
tions. Hitherto very little has been done in the way of 
providing the provinces of the interior with railways, or even 
with direct roads, or in making practically useful the noble 
harbours which are to be found on the sea-coast. Mr. Farley, 
however, gives various instances of the success which has 
attained in such partial experiments as have hitherto been made. 
In spite of everything trade is rapidly increasing, and the task of 
finding outlets for it would naturally be remunerative. Finally, 
if it te asked why Turkey does not construct her own public 
works, when the prospects of profit are so great and undeniable, 
Mr. Farley replies that in Turkey fortunes are made so rapidly in 
financial enterprises that local capitalists do not care to support 
industrial undertakings. They can afford to leave these mere 
collateral sources of gain to the foreign capitalists, whom Mr. 
Farley exhorts to avail themselves of the opportunity. We 
close the book with a sense that our mouths are water- 
ing. Why should we stop in this benighted old country 
content with a paltry five per cent. and trammelled by all the 
restrictions of monogamy, when, in young and rising Turkey, 
chances of investing one’s fortune so as to bring cent. per cent. 
with perfect security are literally going about ing, and the 
population is the most honest and chivalrous on the face of the 
earth? Some little drawbacks might a be hinted by ex- 
erienced people, and indeed Mr. Farley confesses that there are 
dark spots to be found in his glowing picture. Meanwhile the facts 
which he adduces certainly deserve attention, and if the rose- 
colour is used a little too Prager.” that may be a justifiable 
mode of overcoming a prejudice which is as unreasonably strong in 
the opposite direction. e are content to conclude by quoting 
his peroration :—“ The Pagoda-tree still flourishes in the East. 
It has, ere now, been shaken by some of our adventurous country- 
men, but it still bears golden fruit. I have pointed out where it 
is to be found.” If the golden fruit is surrounded by thorns 
is not always sound to the core, that is not a peculiarity of the 
Turkish variety of the commodity. 


DIAMOND DIGGING.* 


VHE first diamond of South Africa is said to have been found 
in 1867. A very fine gem was found two years later. In 

the earlier part of 1870 the number of diamonds discovered was 
so considerable that a rush set in from all quarters to the 
banks of the Vaal river, which has continued ever since, There 
has been lately a check to the enthusiasm of this pursuit through 
the depreciation of “ off-coloured” or yellow stones in 
Euro markets, It is only fashion that makes diamonds 
valuable, and fashion must be allowed to prescribe its own con- 
ditions. But me J the value even of off-coloured stones of 
large size will be high enough to reward handsomely the lucky 
diggers who find them, although not to make their fortunes as 
rapidly as was at first expected. The original diggings were on 
the banks of the Vaal river, but the most frequented and pro- 
ductive are now the “dry” diggings at twenty-five miles distance, 
The epithet “dry” signifies a barren, treeless waste with 
petual all-penetrating dust and almost no water. By the river 
side there is bathing, fishing, shade, and firewood—all of which 
comforts are wanting at the “dry” diggin 3; but then they yield 
many more diamonds. The town o ip Drift on the river 
is at present the metropolis of the district. The dried-up diggers 
from Du Toit’s Pan come there to refresh themselves when utterl 
beaten from their work by dust and drought, and it is the dop6t 
of all the merchants. The “ Pan,” which is the centre of the busiest 
industry, and yields the largest returns, is a shallow depression in 
the ground, filled with brackish water ‘in the rainy season, and 
forming at other seasons an of hard mud, in all 
directions by the heat. The soil is much easier to work at the 
Pan than by the river-side, but the circumstances of existence are 
almost intolerable. In the eloquent language of a local news- 
paper, “the dust of the dry diggings is to be classed with 
pestilence, and famine, and if there is anything worse, wi 
also.” But all hardships are easy while health lasts to him who 
hopes to see at mf moment a gem about the size of a pigeon’s 
egg gleaming in the floor or wall of his “claim” as he excavates 
it. Du Toit’s Pan already boasts many large hotels, immense 
‘stores, two churches, several billiard-rooms, a hospital, and a 
theatre. Immediately around the Pan is a broad of 
“ veldt,” or prairie with stunted growth of scrub, and and 
there a mimosa or thorn-bush, and at distances of five to twelve 
miles are ranges of picturesque hills. The monotony of digging 


* The Diamond Diggings of South Africa: a Personal and Practical: 
Account. By Charles A. Payton, “Sarcelle” of “The Field.” With a 
Brief Notice of the new Gold Fields. London: Horace Cox. 1872. 
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be varied by a day’s shooting for the pot in the “ veldt,” 
on a two days’ excursion for bathing and fishing to the 
river. The larger game, which cannot be reached in a day’s 
excursion, are brought abundantly to market by the Dutch 
settlers in the interior: Butchers’ meat and game are cheap, but 
there has been till lately a great scarcity of vegetables, which 
the Dutch farmers never took the trouble to grow for their own 
use, although they have now been tempted by the prospect of a 

trade. Nothing is gained by taking an outfit from England, 
and little by buying on the coast, as almost everything necessary 
can be p d at the diggings. If the journey thither is made 
by Transport Company’s Waggon from Cape Town, only 40 lbs. of 
luggage 1s allowed. the slower journey by bullock-waggon is 
preferred for the sake of sport, the intending digger may carry his 
stores and equipment with him. The routes from Algoa Bay or 
Port Natal may be chosen instead of that from Cape Town, if the 


bullock-waggon be adopted. It is for a good sportsman a delight- | 


ful method of spending a month or so; but if a man expects to 


| 


make his fortune at the diggings, he is of course anxious to begin | 


work, so perhaps the quicker journey by Transport Waggon is 
preferable. 
The author of this book did not gain much by his visit, 


except the knowledge and experience which he now lays before | 
}Y | punishment for an Englishman, because he will probably have tp 


the publie, but he seems to wish to try his luck again. The 
adventure would be best made by two friends in company, and 
the necessary cost of journey from England, outfit, and im- 
plements, and six months’ working expenses, is calculated at 
270l. for the two. It is reckoued that in six months they 
ought to have found something to keep work going for some 
time longer. A man who is young, healthy, active, industrious, 
and able to turn his hand to different things, is almost sure 
to find means of living, until by patient observation he discovers 
an opening to prosperity. It may be supetiats however, that 
there has already been a great rush to diggings of persons 
willing to make themselves generally useful. To judge from 
this author’s descriptions of public amusements at Du Toit’s 
Pan, we might think that the amateur actors and singers with 
whom London is overdone would be welcomed and rewarded at the 
diggings. But probably there is by this time a glut of comic 
singers, and possibly also of potatoes and cabbages in that market. 

e may, however, venture to say that the former article cannot 
be grown by the Boers on their farms in the Transvaal district. 
The author thinks that there is a good opening for energetic and 
clever doctors and lawyers at the diggings, particularly as they 
can always work at the sieve or sorting-table while waiting for 
disease or litigation to break out among their neighbours. The 
harder work of pick and shovel is chiefly done by labourers of the 
Kafir and other native tribes, of whom large numbers are attracted 
by high wages. They are industrious, and tolerably honest, and any 
denation from the right path is usually followed by an application 
of “ cat” at the police office. A young community cannot provide 
“chokey,” or prison for offenders, so they must be punished summarily 
and dismissed. Even white men have been punished fordishonesty or 
brutal violence with the cat, and also by being dragged through 
the river and expelled from the diggings. Criminal law takes 
nearly the same aspect everywhere under similar circumstances, 
and whatever may be said or done in quiet times at home, the 
gallows and the cat are sure to assert their importance in anew 
and unsettled society like this on the Vaal river. On the whole, 
however, this ies of all nations is peaceable, and now that it 
has been brought under British rule the administration of justice 
is firm and tolerably uniform. ‘The cat at Klip Drift is, or was, 
either stronger or more conscientious in its work than at Du Toit’s 
Pan, but such inequality is probably unavoidable in the system. 
The “niggers,” at any rate, are not deterred from the diggings by 
the treatment which they meet there, and they even submitted to 
the magistrate when he interfered to stop a great fight between the 
Kafirs and Basutos. The author encourages engineers and land-sur- 
veyors, especially the latter, as likely to obtain lucrative employ- 
ment. But all that he says as to the cts of any profession or 
trade must be qualified by his general advice that no man should 
give up a fixed income, however moderate, at home, for the vicissi- 
tudes and hardships of a digger’s life. 

The rapid p of civilization at Du Toit’s Pan may be inferred 
from the fact that the bachelors of that town gave a bail, at which 
“there was certainly no want of ladies; indeed some persons 
thought that the proportion was too — Among the diggers 
are some married couples, and a healthy, handy woman finds 
many things which she can do better than the generality 
of men. We should certainly trust feminine eyes to pick out 
diamonds at the sorting-table, and there is room for any extent of 
eeonomy of health and money in buying and cooking food. The 
— hardship to English people of either sex would probably 

that water is so scarce at Du Toit’s Pan that you can only 
allow yourself half a bucket once a week to wash in. The river, 
have twenty-five miles distar from the It 
not to tten, in estimati e@ prospects ese 
settlements, that cannot be such large num- 
bers without heavily affecting the price. The analogy furnished by 
the absorption of the vast quantities of Australian and Californian 
which have been produced in the last twenty years may be 
usive, for diamonds are not a medium of commerce, but merely 
an ornament of | The author says that the compara- 
tively small prices now given for African stones are not due 
s0 much to their “ off-colour” as to the fact that the immense 
supply has revolutionized the market. Much inconvenience has 


been felt at the diggings from the absence of small ch 
Dutch farmer an ate in a load of oranges, sold then 4 
a shilling a-piece, and carried away a bag of silver to his home. 
stead on the “ veldt,” incurred a double portion of the dj 
which English settlers usually feel towards the Boers, 
tavern-keepers issue bits of paper as tokens for shillings ; co 
are unknown, and a cigar or two boxes of matches represent 
pence. The temptations to drink are as frequent and powerful a 
anywhere, and the spirit called “Cape smoke ” is one of the 
pernicious in the world. It is difficult to preach abstinence where 
water is both dear and bad ; but perhaps tea and coffee are the mogt 
convenient and wholesome drinks that the digger can adopt, The 
author speaks highly of Mr. Truter, who was head of the Frye 
State police; but his men were drunken, dissipated, seedy. 
looking reprobates, recruited from the lowest class of sogj 
on the diggings. When wanted they were either not to be fo 
or too tipsy to be useful, Once, indeed, when a fight heg 
been announced to come off between an Englishman and a Duteh. 
man, the police mustered in considerable force—not however ty 
prevent hostilities, but to keep the ring, see iis pag, and enjoy the 
spectacle. Mr. Truter and his dirty blackgu have now ‘gives 
place to a British Commissioner and policemen much after the 
ome model. The prison or “chokey” is a dreadful place of 


share its narrow and filthy floor with one or more “nigger” 
whose personal condition and habits need not be more particulany 
described. 

In autumn of last year the pursuit of diamonds had been partially 
suspended, for the reason that gold in paying quantities had bea, 
discovered about four hundred miles further inland. Many di 
were on the move to this new scene of speculative industry, ang 
if the prospect held out should be realized, towns like thom 
which this author has described will be created as rapidly, and 
on the same plan. The condition of the Cape Colony has s 
changed since Sir Harry Smith waged costly and not 
glorious war against the tribes who are now working busily for 
white masters at handsome wages. Time was when the vey 
names of the Orange and Vaal rivers were odious, as suggesting 
endless unprofitable expense. It was little suspected that our 
troops, in their weary marches, were almost treading upon gold 
and diamonds. } 


FARM STORIES.* 


| is seldom that the repetition of a success is up to the mak 
of the original ; and, as a rule, it is wiser to break fresh ground 
than to go again over the old where the maiden tillage has been 
favourable. Perhaps it is that we expect too much in repetition; 
more probably that the freshness which charmed us in the first 
issue is dulled in the second, and that we get only the sweepi 
of the mill, the skimmed milk after the cream has been irr 
Thus the first series of Peasant Life was eminently delightful 
Vigorous and natural, it made its way by the very force of its 
truth and simplicity; but this second series is not quite so good, 
though it seems almost hypercritical to say so. There is mom 
straining after effect about it, more conventionality of style and 
subject, less of the rude actualities of rural life, and more conscious 
sentimentalism. The broad bold pen that sketched Muckle 
Jock and the bondager has got itself tapered off to a finer point 
in the “ Dressmakers” and “ Hetty”; and we miss the 

hewn humanity of the early stories, not considering the arr 
to a certain picturesque, clean-skinned rusticity a good one. Sti 
the stories are pleasant, and rich in those quaint sayings and full- 
flavoured epithets which give so much charm of local colouri 
When Jamphlin’ Jamie speaks pious words to the widow he t 
courting, and angry ones to the brazen wench who is courting 
him, we know that his language is exactly such as a man of his 
class and kind would use. And though his religion is expressed in 
an odd fashion enough, yet it reads likéjruth, and is probably a 
literal transcription. “ Och sir!” he says, describing the “4 
in which he escaped from the snare set him by the deil, “ 
took me tae ma twa knees. No lik’ that bletherin’ auld man 0’ 
Uz, who yarned lang screeds till his Maker, tho’ they're 
readin’. 1 didna dae lik’ that; but, kenning better, I made 
prayers, and, praise be till Him, He pulled me through.” 5 
various mishaps are exceedingly well told, and we cannot but Bal 
him when that “ Bull o’ Bashan, monster o’ a’ iniquity,” B 
Fraser, sets herself to “ devoor” him; in which laudable design 
she succeeds to her own satisfaction and Jampblin’ Jamie's 
ultimate content. 

William Bain, the clacher or dyke builder, is not unlike our old 
friend Muckle Jock in his dumb love and slow courtship, though 
the story wants the humorous frankness and rough realism which 
made the history of Jock and the bondager so fresh and amusing. 
Yet the confession of the poor love-sick clacher when his mother 
questions him is really pathetic, and, long as the extract is, We 
cannot refrain from giving it :—~ 

It was at dinner-time that his mother, in her straightforward way, went 
into the matter. “Mrs. Jaik, fra Howe, wus here on Friday, an’ said 
‘Yer sone wus hairstin’ an’ faistin’ at auld Grant’s, an’ jinkin’ wi’ his 
dochter, and lies hard till her.’ Are ye courtin’ there, Willie ?” 

How small he felt himself before his mother! How he could have sneaked 


* Peasant Life: Sketches of the Villagers and Field-Labourers 
Glenaldie. Second Series. London: Strahan & Co. 

The Souland Money. By Jeremias Gotthelf. Translated by Guartetie’ 
Vere. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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this interrogation! Fortunately he could not get away without 
ing although he was dumbfoundered at the first. 
«Pid she spaik true ? ” azain inquired the mother. 
«fr wus nae nruckle lee,” he answered with a great gulp. 
There was a pause, after which the woman spoke again sharply and 
, “Laddie, ye’re far wrang tae leed her upo’ the ice; an’ I diuna 
jen what ye mean at a’,” 
He rose from his half-eaten dinner, and sat down at the fireside out of 
ht of his mother at the table. His voice was thick with emotion, but he 
gid steadily, “I mean naething but honest by her. She’s a guid an’ a 
Jass, an’ I lo’e her, mither! She's ower guid an’ clever for me!” 
here it was all out, and the mother might think of it what she liked. He 
garcely knew what he said. 


When his mother begins to fret, Willie begins to reason :— 


® Mither, I’m no denyin’, when ye ask me, but I lo’e the lass. I lo’e her 
maist as ye, better nor masel’, but [ ne’er said * luve’ till her.” 


ed an’ truth, I dinna ken that am courtin’ raisonable ata’! I ne’er 
said till her ‘Fair fa’ ye!’ Am sure she thinks am nae courtin’. Am nae 
qourtin’, Tsay, mither!” He breathed a long sigh, and the tears were in 
his eves 2S he went on. “But my hairt loups whan I see her e’en far 
gwa’, an’ I grow silly an’ sick, an’ contentit an’ warm 0’ hairt whan she’s 
han’; and am distraited when she’s gane awa’; an’ am downricht in 
jave wi’ her, I ken, mither! _ But e’re the first that kens o’ it frae me.” 
fle sat down again on his chair with a thud. And his words had effect on 
mother. 
Xe war aye a good son, Willie,” she said. 

«4m thinkin’ that same,” said he somewhat hardly. “Am no mindit 
to be oucht ither i the comin’ time; but what for no shudn’t I hae a 

airt ? 

«Am no contrairin’ ye,” said the woman. 

There the subject dropped; but at night, before he went to bed, she 

of the matter again, more reasonably this time. “Ye haena spok’ 
lave tae the lass Grant, Willie?” 

«No’ me.” 

* Weel, then, am mindit tae see her wi’ ma ain een—nae tae mak’ luve 
tillher for ye, but till I see that she’s warth ma laddie. Whan the tataes 
js lifted, and twa-three bits o’ wark oot o’ han’, I'll win tae see her; or 
she'll cam’ tae me here. The Hallowmaes fair ‘ill bring her tae the town 

er.” 

“God bless ye, mither!” said the lad, going off to bed and to 
dream. 

But as the course of true love never does run smooth, either in 
Glenaldie cr elsewhere, the poor clacher has to dree his weird 
painfully enough before he comes to his peace. “ Mak’ ma bed, 
nither,” he says, with an unconscious imitation of the old ballad, 
when he hears that Kirsty Grant has “contracktit” with Tam 
Marison, and that ‘‘ the cries ‘ll be oot the morn.” “T'll lie down, 
mither, I dinna mind if it be tae dee.” It seems to us, however, 
that if the honest dyke builder had a nature of so much fiery sen- 
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* sitiveness, he would have found a voice sooner than he did, and 
that he would not have run the risk of losing his dawtie for the 
pea want of timely speaking. ‘To be sure there are certain slow and 
_ “innerly”” natures that feel deeply while they betray nothing; 
and Willie Bain might have fallen sick of love and sorrow, for all 
- that he never showed to man or maid the passion he was fostering. 
ful And as the authcr evidently knows his own work, and as his 
its portraits are probably from the life, we must take them as we find 
0d, po ss making objections which may be more fanciful 
= The story we like least is the “ Dressmakers.” It is less simple 
we than the others, and has just a dash of affectation in it that spoils 
skle what else might have been a pretty and pathetic idyl. The girls 
oint we of a class of thought and refinement beyond their social status ; 
ghe which of itself always gives an unnatural air to a tale, and strikesa 
false chord from the beginning. The author’s own style of narration 
tll sCarlylese, not in grotesqueness, but in that peculiar psychological 
“lle ékaggeration, that dwelling on every little fact and feeling with 
. extravagant persistency, which is one of the most marked charac- 
me teristics of Mr. Carlyle’s school; the action of the hero is annoy- 
: ing in an apparent want of decision, which turns out, however, to 
5 be unnecessary reticence and unpardonable blindness ; and the end 
lis isecarcely likely. So that, on the whole, the story leaves an arti- 
Iya ficial and gaslight kind of impression on the mind, not favourable 
to one’s theories of peasant life, and more after the pattern of 
" the Keepsake and Book of Beauty kind of humanity than that 
a which owned the clacher and Jamphlin’ Jamie as its members. 


Love-making is the one most important fact in rural society. 
It is an important fact everywhere, but in the country, 
Where life is so much less eventful than in towns, it takes 
even larger dimensions and has a more enduring influence. 
Consequently almost all rural tales turn on love; and the 
author of this second series of stories illustrative of peasant 
life in the North has not been able to break out of the 
charmed circle. “ Queer Jean,” “ Widow Macraw,” and “ Hetty,” 
Which, with the three stories already spoken of, make up the 


& 


agh halfozen composing the volume, take each a different phase of 
nich the master passion. “Queer Jean ” is the story of a girl betrayed 
ing. amd then deserted, with the added pain of her father’s angry 
ther banishment from home, and the shame she has brought on her 
we family not forgiven by re! of them. “ Widow Macraw ” takes 
° iia ie contrary side of the same theme, and shows how simple 
“a Macraw “gave red faces” to Black Jock, the gamekeeper, 
"she when her innocent eyes were opened to the true meaning of his 
> his “kindness,” and she saw through him and hisfalse-hearted ways ; and 

Hetty” tells how an artful jade wheedled away a weak man’s 
aked love from his best friend, and how by affliction she was brought 
a © grace, and gained the a she did not set out by deserving. 

But n “Hetty,” again, we find the affectation that was so visible 
wick wa the “ Dressmakers,” and a tone of thought and feeling not in 


harmony with the necessary state of culture of the actors. 


*Then, what waey is’t ye’re courtin’?” asked the mother through her | 


The religion of Jamphlin’ Jamie sounds true and realistic; that 
of Hetty rings false and as if made up for the market; and if 
stories of this kind are not true, they are nothing. Still, though 
we have thought it right to speak of this second series with a 
certain qualification in our praise, we regard the book as better 
than of the and “7 
regret is that it is not so as itmight have asi 
woe have been had the author been more careful to avoid 
sentimentalism, and to be uncompromisingly true to the ruder sort 
of nature he undertook to paint. 

The quiet annals of a Bernese farmer’s family, where there are 
no crimes, very little story, and not. a shred of mystery, would 
seem to promise ill for general interest; but Soul and Money is 
full of pathetic and carefully drawn pictures of human feeling, 
and its tender quietness makes the ulent literature of sensa- 
tionalism seem even more coarse and garish by contrast. The 
first of the book, though uneventful, is by no means flat. It 
sets forth'the misunderstanding that gradually creeps in between 
a worthy husband and his wife, and the discord and pan | 
which spread through the house in consequence, and react wi 
bitter energy on the children. Homely as the details are, the 
skill with which they are touched in makes them to the full as 
interesting as a more stirring theme. The characters are 
singularly life-like. Christian, heavy, procrastinating, unable and 
pee ye on stir one inch out of the groove in which his fore- 
fathers run their lives, hiding all his emotions beneath 
a wooden face and a stolid manner, yet suffering as acutely 
as these lumbering souls do suffer when they take 
sorrow to heart—proud of his farm, proud of his name, of his 
integrity, of his well-doing, of his virtue—stands out from the 
pages solid and living. And his wife Anna is the worthy pendant 
to the picture made by him. Quick, active, gencrous, hasty in 
temper, and warm in heart, she has her own trials in the slower 
nature of her husband; and, woman like, is dispesed to resent the 
difference of temperament between them as a personal wrong for 
which she deserves commiseration and is justified in wan as 
well as in wifely displeasure. Where Christian would have refused 
so much as a handful of meal, she gives of their best to the poor; 
where she would have taken time by the forelock, he lags at his 
heels and lets him win the race; so that it is easy to see how mis- 
understandings would arise between them ; how to such a 
woman as Anna the difference of nature alone would seem to be 
a indignity for which her husband was justly blamable. 
The story, such as it is, is very well told; and the reconcilia- 
tion and better state of feeling which we are happy to say 
come about in the second half of the book fall admirably 
into place. The book is a good companion, because such a 
strong contrast, to the Scottish stories with which we have 
bracketed it. Both treat of rural life; both deal more 
with emotion than with passion, more with sorrow than with 
crime; and through both runs that vein of religious feeling so 
characteristic of the better class of peasants, and which is at 
once their strength and their weakness. Yet, with so many poi 
of resemblance, these two books are essentially and i 
different in tone and treatment; for peasant life, if everywhere 
built on the same natural basis, has its own special manifestations 
according to nationality, such as are not known in the “dead 
level of civilization”; so that, whatever the points of elemental 
resemblance, the result is decidedly not monotonous when men 
paint the lives and doings of the peasant class for the benefit of 
their more refined brethren in the higher ranks, fi 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
A* American Dictionary of Biography * has of course its value 
as a book of reference. By its aid a reader of memoirs or 
newspapers who cared to study them with sufficient dili 
and to unt out the history of every name he might come across, 
could satisfy himself that the Smith or Peabody mentioned in a 
letter or a leading article was either John C, Smith, once Secretary 
of Legation at'Copenhagen, or James E. Smith, the editor of the 
first tie 5 ol started in Nevada; Thomas A, Peabody, the 
preacher of ver City, or William B. Peabody, the clergyman 
of Lynehburg ; and the context might help him to fix on the par- 
ticular character he wanted. For any o purpose something 
very different from the work before us is required; something 
that should give us one-tenth of the number of names, and ten 
times as much information respecting each ; a work much less 
extensive and much more select—with much less, in short, of that 
democratic instinct which ad me level all men suicient 
important or importunate to ir way into print. The 
before us gives Soaily the same space to Cnasies M. Clay, whom 
os nine in ten of our readers have Rem ay and to 
enry Clay, one of the greatest men whom America 
has produced—her really great names mostly belonging to the 
ration born during the Colonial period, and developed by the Revo- 
lution ; it makes more of Jefferson Davis, one of the least dis- 
tinguished of those major-generals whose number brought so many 


* Dicti of American Biography, including Men of the Time. Con~- 
taining nearly 9, Thousand Notices of Persons of Sexes, of Native 
connected with 
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sarcasms upon the administration of Mr. Stanton, than of the 
namesake who guided during four eventful years the destinies of 
the Confederacy. The Dictionary contains about a thousand pages 
in double columns, and the names that occupy more than half a 
column are a small minority, while to scarcely any is a whole 
column allotted. In fact, we learn little more respecting the 
most distinguished of those whose biographies are inserted than 
might be found in an or an army list—a mere technical 
answer to the question “ Who is he?” We can imagine that 
such a book may find its place among the Directories and similar 
works on the table of a political aspirant or private secretary, 
whose special business it is to gratify as many free and enlightened 
citizens as possible by an intimate knowledge of their — 
history, but it can have none of the interest that would belong 
to a real attempt at a national collection of biographies, We may 
note, as an exceptional merit in these days, the absence of offensive 

ithets or abusive language respecting the soldiers and statesmen 
of the South. 

The Underground Railroad was *, as our readers will remember, 
the name given by the practical Abolitionists of the Northern 
States to the organization by means of which fugitives from 
slavery were assisted to evade the pursuit of their masters and the 
agents of Federal law, and to find a refuge beyond the Canadian 
frontier. While the majority of the confined themselves 
to declamation and newspaper invective, and used their posi- 
tion and privileges under the Constitution of the United States to 
‘wage a systematic war against the rights which that Con- 
stitution had secured to others, a more earnest minority repudiated 
alike the restraints and the benefits of the law, and, rejecting all 
the privileges of citizenship, set themselves to work to render 
what they held to be justice to the slave in spite of 
the law and in defiance of its penalties. In the perform- 
ance of this self-chosen duty, many of them underwent severe 
sufferings, some- were imprisoned for long terms, a few were 
killed, and all lived in more or less constant ey and peril ; 
but they did succeed in liberating many hundreds of slaves, and 
contributed not a little to that bitter exasperation of feeling 
which culminated in civil war, sectional conquest, and emancipa- 
tion. Whatever may be our view of the constitutional duties of 
American citizens, or of the merits of the quarrel between North 
and South, it isimpossible not to respect those who, taking the 
obvious view of their obligations under the Constitution, and 
finding them intolerable, chose to renounce its benefits and its 
burdens, and to live as aliens in their native land, in order to fulfil 
what they held to be the higher obligations of men and Chris- 
tians. Nay, even persons who do not share the almost universal 
abhorrence of slavery, and who believe that on the whole the 
negro was happier as a slave than as a freeman, cannot but sym- 
pathize with those who, by escaping, proved that they found 
slavery intolerable, and with those who, out of mere humanity 
and Christian charity, risked life and goods to assist the fugi- 
tives. As many a bitter Tory, in the evil days of the later 
Stuarts, would have faced the scaffold rather than surrender to 
justice a fugitive follower of Monmouth or Argyle, as Puritans 
more than once furthered, in violation of all their principles, 
religious and political, the escape of hunted Cavaliers, so even a 
slaveholder, if he were a Christian and a gentleman, would hardly 
be able to refuse shelter to a hunted slave whose scars and muti- 
lated features showed that slavery had in his case proved all 
that its wosst enemies called it. e believe therefore that very 
few will read the stories of hairbreadth escapes and perilous 
adventures which fill these bulky records of the “U.G. R. R.,” 
without hearty sympathy for the fugitives, and generally for 
their friends; whatever thoughtful men may be inclined to say of 
the encouragement given by the latter to wanton thefts prac- 
tised by confidential slaves on trusting masters. In general 
the fugitives complained of personal cruelty, or, less fre- 
quently, of apprehended separation from their children, Some- 
times, no doubt, they had been led to run away by skilful 
abolitionist incitement, or by that mere ignorant discon- 
tent which renders English servants of the present day equally 
prone to leave a good situation merely for the love of change. 

ut, as a rule, the only fugitives from the far South were impelled 
by brutal usage to run the risks and incur the bardships of the 
long and terrible journey; and the small number of runaways 
during the war proved that these belonged to a wholly excep- 
tional class, and formed a very small minority of the slave popu- 
lation. The writer of this book, William Still, himself formerly a 
slave, and brought up among fanatical abolitionists, is not the sort 
of writer from whom we could expect anything like discrimination 
or common fairness. With him every fugitive is a hero, and every 
slaveowner a demon; and the reader must take his stories as they 
are told, and for what they are worth, without hoping to obtain 
from them any real light on the subject of slavery. It is more 
disappointing and less accountable that there is no real explana- 
tion of the system and organization of the Underground Railroad 


* The Underground Railroad; a Record of Facts, Authentic Narratives, 
, &c., narrating the Hardships, Hairbreadth Escapes, and Death 
Struggles of Slaves in their Efforts after Freedom, as Related by Themselves 
or Others, or Witnessed by the Author. Together with Sketches of some of 
the largest Stockholders, and most Liberal Aiders and Advisers of the 
Road. By William Still, for many years connected with the Anti-Slavery 
Office in Philadelphia, and Chairman of the Acting Vigilant Committee of 
the Philadelphia Branch of the Underground Railroad. Illustrated with 
7o fine Engravings by Russell Schell and others, and Portraits from Photo- 
phs from Lite, Sold only by Subscription. Philadelphia: Porter & 
pson Low & Co. 1872. 


lf. For th t, the book would b wel by ane 
itself. For tlie rest, the book wo e improv bei 
down to half its bulk, which could be done The mons pre = 
it is in no sense a history, but simply a collection of individual 
narratives, 

We have, among several other Reports and State papers, an 
volume on the condition and resources of the mining districts jy 
the Far West *, containing a chapter on metallurgic processes which 
indicates considerable progress in that department of mining indy. 
try. To the general reader the most interesting part of the work 
is the preface, which discusses briefly the quality and prospects of 
Chinese labour in the Pacific States, and announces Sonia 
which are not exactly what we should have expected. We leap 
that whereas the European labourers in the mines are often unge. 
quainted with mining work, among the Chinese none but mings 


_offer themselves for this kind of og men. that they are mote 


trustworthy and faithful than their European competitors; ang 
that, on the whole, and taking the comparative ignorance of some 
of the latter into account, the value of their labour is not so Very dif. 
ferent. The wages of Chinese labour are rising, and Mr. Raymond 
anticipates that those of European labour must fall. Altogether 
he sees no justification for the fears of those who apprehend 
that the Chinese may undersell and drive out European labour from 
the Pacific States, but seems to think that the two races may be 
left side by side, free from legislative hindrances and allowed tp 
find their several levels, without any risk that the inferior, by ity 
persevering industry and its smaller wants, may supersede thg 
superior and turn California and the Far West into Mosse 
colonies. His good opinion of the Chinese is the more valuabl, 
because it is the result of experience and observation, in direct con. 
tradiction to the all but universal prejudices of the white popula. 
tion of the mining States and Territories ; prejudices which in 
cases, no doubt, are a mere cloak for malice, envy, and dislike of 
race whose sobriety, industry, and thrift render them very trouble. 
some competitors for employment, but which are not altoge 
without more creditable and plausible grounds. The pringi 
disadvantages of Chinese labour are said to be an undue addiction 
to the observation of festivals and holidays, and a rooted distrust 
which makes them exact payment of their wages in coin to the 
day, and often leave en masse if the cashbox be not replenished in 
time. 

The Financial Report of the Secretary of the Treasury f rev 
as usual since the a, a state of things which mig dl we 
the envy of Mr. Lowe, and cause Mr. Gladstone some earnest 
searchings of heart on the score of the comparative darkness of 
mind and want of financial morality displayed by the Britis 
Parliament in its eagerness for reductions of taxation and its i. 
difference to the diminution of the debt. The Federal Budget 
shows a revenue averaging some seventy millions sterling, of 
which about forty are derived from customs, and nearly twenty. 
eight from what we should call stamps and excise; behind whi 
it must always be remembered, lies hidden from the eyes of 
English financial reformers a vast State taxation, almost entirely 
direct in its incidence, and levied upon the supposed capital value 
of real and personal estate. This division of resources between 
the State and Federal Governments—the former being constitu- 
tionally precluded from levying customs duties, and practically, by 
the prohibition of inter-State tariffs, from levying an excise— 
requires to be borne in mind in every mention of American finance, 
The Federal expenditure is about fifty-three to fifty-six millions 
sterling, of which some two-fifths are absorbed by the interest 
of the debt. There is thus a surplus of about fifteen million 
annually ; of which ten millions are devoted to the repayment 
of debt; not, unluckily, by the redemption of paper c ) 
against which too many interests and prejudices are pm 
but by the purchase of U.S. bonds, here remains up 
the estimates of the current and following years a sum of six o 
seven millions sterling available for the reduction of the mos 
objectionable duties of customs and excise; the latter of which 
— . ere long to be reduced pretty nearly to the English 
model. 

The Bureau of Statistics sends in three valuable Repal 
That on Commerce and Navigation exhibits a terrible falling 
in the number of American vessels, which is not much more than 
half what it was in 18 §9 and 1860; a fact which Fenian sym- 
pathizers impute to the Alabama, and Free-traders, on better 
evidence, to the unspeakably clumsy arrangements of a Protec 
tionist tariff. The tonnage cleared from American ports 


* Mines, Mills, and Furnaces of the Pacific States and Territories: am 
Account of the Condition, Resources, and Methods of the Mining and Metal 
lurgical Industry in those Regions, chiefly relating to the Precious Metals. A 
Sequel to “American Mines and Mining.” By Rossiter W. Raymon, 
Ph. D., U.S. Commissioner of Mining Statistics, &e, &c. New York: 
Ford & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1871. 

+ Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the 
Finances for the Year 1871, 

t Annual Report of the Chief of the yop ny Statistics on the Commerc 
= Navigation of the United States for the Fiscal Year ended June %, 
1871. 

Special rt on the Customs Tariff Legislation of the United State. 
With Appendices. By Edward Young, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics. : 

Special Report on Immigration; Accompanying Information for Immi- 
grants relative to the Prices and Rental of Land, the Staple Product 
kind of Labour in Demand, &c. §c. in the Western and Southern States. 
To which are appended Tables showing the average weekly Wages pe mo 
the several States and Sections for Factory, Mechanical, and Farm 
the Cost of Provisions, Groceries, &c. &c. By Edward Young, Ph. D., Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics, Washington: Government Printing 
London: Triibner & Co, 1872. 
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uring the year was about nine millions and a-half, of which 
more than six millions were foreign ; and the real difference is, we 
t, greater still, the American shipping having a monopoly 
of the coasting trade, and clearing twice or three times as often 
as the foreign vessels. The imports are about 108 millions 
sterling, of which about five and a-half are re-exported ; the 

of domestic produce about 107 millions. The explanation 
of this excess of a probably lies in the nt amount of 
American State, F and Railway Bonds held in Europe, 
the interest on which is hidden in these figures. But for that, 
the foreign trade of the United States, as of other commercial 
countries, would show a balance of — in the shape of a con- 
siderable excess of imports. The Report on the Customs con- 
tains a complete and very elaborate history of tariff legislation 
since the formation of the Union, including not only the Acts 
ultimately passed, but the discussions they provoked and the 
modifications they underwent in Congress. But of all these docu- 
ments by far the most interesting is the Report on Immigration. 
This gives not only the statistics of immigration for the last fifty- 
three years, since the establishment of a permanent department 
jn 1819, but very full and valuable information for the benefit of 
immigrants themselves, from which it would be easy to draw up 
jn a single sheet octavo all that ns who think of seeking a 
home beyond the Atlantic could desire to know in order to the 
choice of a habitation. The most novel point of the statistical 
part of the Report is the proportion of female immigrants. This 
js smallest among the Chinese—7 per cent. ; largest among the 
Irish-—“45 Pet cent.; and it amounts to 40 per cent. of the whole, 
a much larger proportion than the language commonly used by 
writers on the subject, and the current ideas of Americans them- 
selves, Would lead us to expect. Immigrants will find in this 
yolume answers from the States to which emigration is now chiefly 
directed to questions regarding the prospects there offered to 
capital, to skilled and to unskilled industry ; the price of land, the 
facility of obtaining it, cleared or uncleared ; the terms on which 
farms may be rented, and their size; the condition of trade, 
manufactures, mining, agriculture, and the demand for every sort 
of labour, and they can at once fix their “ objective point ” ac- 
cordingly. 

U ton scientific accuracy of Dr. Dana’s statements respecting 
Corals and Coral Islands * we do not attempt, in this place, to pro- 
nounce; that his work is likely to be more popular than most 
accounts of the corals and coral polypes that we have seen, we 
have no doubt whatever. The drawings illustrate the text, and 
the text explains the drawings; and both, without being anywhere 
loose or slovenly, are oy and intelligible to the uninformed 
reader; popularizing, without vulgarizing, a most curious and 
interesting portion of natural history. 

Dr. Prime’s Sketches of Travel + will be more interesting to 
Americans than to Englishmen in proportion as the scenes on 
which, while journeying “round the world,” he chiefly dwells, 
are more familiar to Englishmen than to Americans. And there 
isa tendency, here and there, to be “smart,” which is perhaps 
less disagreeable to our Transatlantic kinsmen than to most of 
ourselves. Apart from this fault of style; the author’s language is 
generally simple and well chosen, and his observations, if not very 
original, are quick and practical. To English readers they have now 
on then a flavour of novelty, as coming from a visitor who sees 
everything from a somewhat different point of view from our 
own. In this respect the part of the volume which relates the 
author’s somewhat hasty visit to the North-Western provinces of 
India is perhaps the most noteworthy; on other grounds the 
accounts of California and Japan are the most readable. But 
extreme hurry, and the utter absence of leisure to observe care- 
fully or closely, deprive the work of all merit beyond that of the 
merest journal of travel; it is one which may be read once with 
some pleasure, but which nobody would dream of keeping, or 
reading again. 

Dr. Chadbourne’s lectures on Instinct { deserve attentive 
perusal, and at least a pois consideration. They contain 
no new facts on the subject, and broach no very startling 
theories; on the contrary, the writer inclines rather to the 
obvious and orthodox view which ascribes nearly all the habitual 
acts of animals to pure instinct, but admits that the higher 
among them, at least, do reason upon occasion. But the value 
of the book lies in the clearness with which the bearing of 
perfectly familiar truths upon each other and upon the current 
controversies of the day is perceived and brought to light; and in 
the distinctness with which the entire system of physical life is 
conceived and displayed as a whole. Among the many replies 
which Mr. Darwin’s works have called forth, scarcely any has a 
peared to us to suggest more real and serious difficulties in the 
way of his theory of development; difficulties not technical merely 
of negative, not merely indicating defects of evidence or argu- 
ment here and there, but pointing out how much the theory fails 
to explain, how much appears to conflict with it; how much, not 
merely in individual instances, but upon the whole, the system of 


* Corals and Coral Islands. By James D. Dana, LL.D., Professor of 
Geology ont Mineralogy in Yale College, &c. &c. London: Sampson Low 
1872, 
+ Around the World: Sketches of Travel Through Many Lands and Over 
any Seas, By E.G. D. Prime, D.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
ndon: Sampson Low & Co. 
_ + Lowell Lectures, 1871 : Instinct, its Office in the Animal Kingdom, and 
its Relation to the Higher Powers in Man. By P, A. Chadbourne, LL.D., 
Author of “Relations of Natural History,” “ Natural Theology,” &c., &e. 
New York: Putnam & Sons. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1872. 


nature presents that does not seem to harmonize with that view. 
Among the most remarkable passages in this unpretending volume 
is that on the physical tendencies of plants which seem to fulfil 
the part played by instinct in the animal world; and scarcely less 
interesting are some suggestions of instances in which creatures 
have acquired organs or habits My: cae 9 not only not to be 
directed to their own good, but actually to injure them for the 
benefit of others—instances which, if valid, must, as Mr. i 
himself admits, compel him to reconsider. his theory. Altogether, 
for so short and popular a work, the lectures possess very unusual 
Mot the fit f A Comparative History of 

r. Moffat publishes the ive Hi 
Religions * in'the shape of a —_ ison of Ancient Scriptures— 
Hindoo, tian, Assyrian, Persian, Hebrew, &c.—the very size 
and form of which suggests that the author is hardly alive to the 
magnitude of the task he has undertaken. The _— point 

e in the present volume is that in all or nearly all cases the 
earliest accessible records of religion appear to indicate that poly- 
theism was preceded by and developed out of monotheism ; an 
ws paradox w ich the author defends with a variety of 
plausible arguments. 

Mr. Henry Dunster f, whose biography is now written and pub- 
lished for the first time, was born about 1612, and was in middle 
life the first President of Harvard College. He fled from England 
to avoid the persecution to which Nonconformists were subjected 
in 1659-403 and found that he had escaped from the frying-pan 
into the fire. The Pilgrim Fathers of New England, whom poets 
and historians have so wildly misrepresented, hated freedom of 
conscience with a hatred far more virulent and personal than was 
shown by Laud or Charles. The last thing that they dreamt of 
allowing to any man out of their own fold was that “freedom to 
worship God” which their apa hes have represented as their 
object ; and the latter portion of the present volume is a history 
of the persecution suffered by Mr. Dunster when he ventured to 
—— himself a Baptist—persecution which drove him from 

ard and from Massachusetts. Some earlier passages display 
a curious mixture of simplicity and superstition, sense and fana- 


ticism. 
The Report of the American Board of Foreign Missions ¢ (Con- 
ae pc possesses a somewhat limited and special interest, 

ut contains a good deal of incidental information—of course, from 
a professional point of view—concerning the organization and 
working of missionary institutions. 

Among the works of fiction on our list for this month are two 
the authorship of which will to many readers be a sufficient re- 
commendation, and one whose title vouches for its containi 
much that is curious and em deal that is unpleasant. The last 
is entitled “ Five Hundred Majority,” § and is a description of the 
reign and downfall of the famous Tammany Ring. The others 
are both collections of short tales; one by Mrs. Stowe, under 
the title of Old Town Fireside Stories'|, which is much what 
the name will suggest to the readers of Mrs. Stowe’s later works ; 
the other called Beauty and the Beast, and Tales of Home 4], by 
Bayard Taylor. The first of the series is a romance the scene 
of which is laid in Russia; the rest are tales of American life. 
Mr. Taylor is also the author of a very sin, poem, 
entitled the Masque of the .Gods**, in which the chief 
objects of human worship are speakers ; all, with the exception of 
the Mahometan deity, being regarded not as names of the anata 
Being, but as distinct entities of different rank and character. 
Names are thus introduced which few persons will like to see in 
such a connexion. For the rest, the poem is at least remark- 
able, and in some passages powerful and suggestive. Dana’s 
Household Book of Poetrytt contains some really choice selec- 
tions, many of them old favourites, and is perhaps as useful a 
drawing-room ornament as a volume of the sort is likely to be. 


* A Comparative History of Religions. By James C. Moffat, D.D., 
Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton. Part I.—Ancient 
— New York: Dodd & Mead. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1871. 

+ Life of Henry Dunster, First President of Harvard College. By Rev. 
deren Chaplin, D.D. Boston : Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & 

1872, 

Sixty-first Annual Report of the American Board of Commissioners o 
Fovcign Coroiectone, Presented at the Meeting held at Mass., Oct. 3 
1871. Boston: Printed at the Riverside Press, Cambridge. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1871. 

§ Putnam's Library of Choice Books, Five Hundred Majority, or the 
Days of Tammany. By Wyllis Wiles. New York: Putnam & Sons. 
London: Sampson Low & Co, 1872. 

|| Old Town Fireside Stories. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. With [llus- 
trations. Boston: Osgood & Co. mdon: Triibner & Co. 1872. 

{ Beauty and the Beast, and Tales of Home. By Bayard Taylor. New 
York: Putnam & Sons. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1872. 

** The Masque of the Gods. By Bayard Taylor. Boston: Osgood & 
Co. London : ‘Tribner & Co. 1872. 

tt The Household Book of Poetry. Collected and Edited by Charles A. 
Dana. New York: Appleton & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1872. 


NOTICE, 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
The publication of the Satunpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tx the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JATERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1872. 


ADMISSION DAILY, ONE SHILLING; except on Wed- 


nesdays (2s. ba.), and on certain reserved pal 


OPEN DAILY from TEN to SIX. 


UBLIN EXHIBITION (1872) of ARTS, INDUSTRIES, 
and MANUFACTURES, and LOAN MUSEUM of ART TREASURES, under the 
immediate Patronage of Her Majesty the QU EEN, will be OPENED Wednesday, June 5, 1872, 
by H.R.H. the DUKE of EDINBURGH, K.G. 
_ Tourists’ Tickets by all Railways. 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—PARTICULAR ATTRACTIONS.— 
THIS DAY and NEXT WEEK. 
SATURDAY (May 25)—GRAND SUMMER CONCERT ‘at 3. 


pee oll ay | HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS, COMIC BALLET, SIAMESE 
FRIDAY GYMNASTS, and “ THE LEGEND OF SPRING.” 


TUESDAY—OPERA, “FAUST,” at 
THURSDAY—OPERA at 3. GREAT FIREWORKS at 9. 
SATURDAY—GRAND SUMMER CONCERT at 3. 

The Fine Arts Courts and Collections; the Tempel »gical and Natural History Collections; 
all the various Illustrations of Art, Science, Nature, and the Gardens and Park always 
Open ; Music and Fountains Daily. 

Admission, Monday to Friday, is. Saturday, 5s. (or by Ticket purchased before the day 
2s. 6d 6d.). Guinea Season Tickets 


RYSTAL PALACE—THIS DAY and NEXT WEEK.— 


A Display of Growing ROSES, 3,000 in Number, by Mr. William Paul, of Waltham Crosa, 
arranged in Banks and Beds, with Picturesque ‘Tree ¢and Plants remarkable for the beauty and 
the variety of their Foliage, will be made in nthe Garden Corridor, next the Fine Art Courts. 
The’ Exhibition will be Open to Visitors at One o'clock. 


V USICAL UNION.—Rendano, Pianist. Seeond and Last 
Time, Tuesday, May 28, Half-past Three. Quintet, G Minor, Mozagt ; Quintet, Piano, &c. 
Hummel ; Seherzo. F sharp, Mendelssohn ; Pianoforte-Quintet. E flats Beethoven. Solos 
Rendano, C hopin (Berceuse), &c. Single Tickets 10s.6d.: and Family Tickets (for three), One 
Guinea, at Lamborn Cock’s, and at St. James's Hall. Members can pay for Visitors, Regent 
Street entrance. J. ELLA, Director, 9 Victoria Square. 


18s GLYN’S RETURN from AMERICA.—Miss GLYN 
(Mrs. E. S. Dallas) will givea SERIES of FOUR SHAKESPEREAN READINGS 

at the Hanover Square Rooms. on the following ante, at Eight : Monday next, May 27, frora 
“ Antony and Cleopatra ;” Friday, June 7, from “ The Merchant of Ve Bice 3 Tuesday, 
June 18, from “ Romeo and Juliet;” Friday, J ae "8, from ‘* Measure for Mea: se 
ickets, 7s. 6d., 5s., 28. 6d., and Is. each, may be had at Mitchell's Royal L eras, ‘at Chappell 
gos ; at the Rooms; of lyn; at Mr. Carter's, 6 Hanover Square ; and of the usual 
gents. 


SPIRITUALISM or MIRACLE.—GERALD MASSEY’S 
Third LECTURE at St. George's Hall, Langham Place. Sunday. May 25, at Three o'clock. 


“ The Birth, Life, Miracles, and Character of Jesus Christ re-Reviewed from a Fresh Standpoint.” 
Admission, 2s. and Is. 


JOHN LEECH’S OUTLINES, now ON VIEW, at the 
Gallery, 9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, from Ten till Six. Admission, Is. 
ARTHUR A. HUTTON, Secretary. 


)LIJAH WALTON’S COLLECTION of OIL and WATER- 
COLOUR, PAINTINGS, now ON VIEW, at his GALLERY, 4 Westminster 
Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster. Adanission, is. -» including Catalogue. Open Daily 
Ten till Dusk. 


-NDERGROUND JERUSALEM.—An EXHIBITION of 


WATER-COLOUR FAUST by WILLIAM SIMPSON, illustrating the Recent 
Explorations, Pall Mall Galery, 48 Pall Mall (Mr. THompson’s). ‘Ten to Six. Admission, 


including Deseriptive Catalogue, Is. 
ORE’S GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
PR. HTORTUM, ” with “Triumph of Christianity,” “Christian Martyrs.” * Francesca 
da Rimini,” “ Neophyte,” “Titania,” &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
Ten to Six, Admission, 1s. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- COLOURS.— 
The SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXUIBITION is now OPEN, at 5 Pall Mall East, 
from Nine till Seven. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


HORSE SHOW, AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON. 


HOW OPENS SATURDAY MORN ING, 


June 1, at Ten 
Hunters, Thoroughbred Ste aitions, and all classes of Riding 
On Monday, June 3, Harness Classes judved. and Prize Horses 
= ‘Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, ky Friday daily parade of all Prize Horses and 

ping Competition.—_Admission, Saturday, 2s, 6d. ; Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, ls. 


HORSE SHOW, AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON. 
ESERVED SEATS may be secured from a numbered Plan 


at the Office, Barford Street, Islington, Saturday, June 1, including Admission, 7s. 6d.; 
on June 3, 4, 5,6, 7, ne Admission, 6s. Catalogues, issued on Saturday Morning (June 1 
contain the Programme jor Every Day in the Week. 


+ 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—Notice is Hereby Given, thas 
the next HALF-YEARLY EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in 
University will commence on Monday, June 24, 1872 In addition to the Me this 
Examination, Provincial Examinations will be held at Owens - e, Manchester; 
College, Liverpool; Stonyhurst College ; St. Cuthbert's College, Ushaw; Queen's’ ween's 
Birmingham ; Bt. Mary *s College, Donnybrook ; and St. Patrick's College, Carlow, 


Every Candidate is required to transmit his ae of Age to the he Registrar 
London, Burlington Gardens, London, W.), at least Fourteen Days before the commnss zat 
of the Examination. 


Candidates who the Matriculation Examination are entitled to proceed to the Degrees 
conferred by the University in Arts, ws, Seience, and Medicine. This Exa mination is 
accepted (1) by the Council of Military Education in_lieu of the Py Examin 
otherwise imposed on lates for admission to the Royal Military College t San atin 
and (2) by the College of Surgeons in lieu of the to Examination otnenal ise imposed 
on Candidates for its Fellowship. It is also among those sae of Ween \ some 
must be passed (1) by every Medical Student on « 1 one 

every person entering upon Articles of Clerkship to Attorney uch 


and 


(HE COLLEGE, Isle of Cumbrae.—There will be rom be room 
of Cumbrae, by Greenock, N.B ae 


b 
Metriculating i in the First Division being entitled to exemption from One Year 
May 25, 1872. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M. Ds 
for a few STU DENTS from the ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES during | 
Vacation. Early application = — —Address, The Rev. THE PRovost, the Gol 
W DIAN CIVIL ‘SERVICE. —The following are declared ty 
be the SOCEAGRUL CANDIDATES at the recent Open Competition for the Civid 


Service of India 

In order of Total No. , In order T 
Merit. of Marks. | of Merit. 
1. Drummond, J. R.. 19. Fawcett, G. W. ..cceee 133 
#2. Harrison, J. H. #20. Carstairs, 136 
*3. Worlledge, T. E. 21. Silcock, H. 137 
4. Kitts, E.J. .. Cumine, A. .. 
*5. Pege, F. L.. la 
5. Fraser, H...... 135 
7. Thomson, R. G. 
Barnes, H. 8S. ... 
Casey, A. E. 2. 
J. *2. Bly th, 15 
30. Harding, F. 
31. H. Lise 
32. Millar, W 
33. Savage, H 1st 
34. Norton, D lia 
35. Kennedy, Luis 
*36. Brett, C. M. W. 
r. WREN,3 Powis Square, Westbourne Grove, who Prepai t and 
ident pile for Indian Civil Service.—Address, till May 31, Albion Hous’ 


Road, Bri ghton, 
NDIA CIVIL SERVICE. — SELECTED CANDIDATES 
Nos, 12, 19, 21, and 34 pomed DIRECT from KINGSTOWN SCHOOL, which toe ent 
at the age of Thirteen, Fifteen, Seventeen, and Fourteen years respectively. No. 12 passed 
the tirst year of age qualitication. Six out of Nine who passed Direct from the School in pre- 
vious years received their Education exclusively at Kingstown School.—Rev. JOHN WESTROBP 
CHAMBE nS, Head-Master, Kingstown School, Kingst own, near Dublin. 


ANOVER. — P TUITION. — The 


ANOVER. — PRIVATE ENGLISH 
CHAPLAIN (a Cambridge M.A., with Mathematical Honours) undertakes the care 

and Education of FOUR PUPILS. One or two Vacancies this month. —Address, Rev. X. , 
WILKINS. 5 Emmerthor Weg, Hanover. 


4 . 

N R. A. DAWSON CLARKE (B. A. Cambridge) and Mr, 

A. M. LIPSCOMB (B.A, Oxon) receive RESIDENT and NON- RESIDENT PUES 

for the various Competitive Examinations, om for the Universities. During the last three 

years Pupils have been prepared for the following Exar ons :—Oxford (Final Schools ang 

Matriculation) ; Cambridge (B.A. Exam. pee “Matric ation); Indian Telegraph Servigs, 

cngineering | Coleg re, and Woods and Forests; Woolwich, Dir 

Museum, Institute of Actuaries, Peelininany Law and Medicine.—For Terms, 

teferences, &c., apply to Mr. A. D. CLARKE, fy orn Square, W.C., or to Mr. A, M, 
Lipscoms, 53 Bernard Street, Russell Square, W. 


A T ILKLEY.—Mr. ALGERNON FOGGO, M.A., of Christ’s 

College, Cambridge, late Head-Master of the Bradford High School, takes TWELVE 

PRIVATE PUPILS, Boarders.—Address, Moorlands, Yorkshire.” Refer in London 
to GEORGE Foae 0,  Esa., Oriental Club, Hanover Square 


Te ITION.—A MARRIED CLERGYM: \N, experienced, will 
have TWO VAC: = gag in October for PUPILS to PREPARE for the UNI- 
VERSITY. Terms liberal. Louse large, in small and healthy parish. — Address C, 
James W illiamson, High Street, Lincoln. 
BENEFICED CLERGYMAN, residing in a pleasant Coun 
Town, desires to meet with a GENTLEM: in RE. ADE. NG for HOLY ORDERS 


requiring guidance and assistance in study, and an insight into Parochial Work.—Addrem, 
F.S.. Mr. Mattocks’s, Colchester. 


ILITARY and INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICE 
Terms moderate.—Address, MATHEMAT ICUS, 14 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. 


EXAMINATIONS.—Two experienced TUTORS receive CLASSES for the above. 


YONTINENTAL TOUR.—A GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE 


who is reading for the Bar, an experienced si ave mes r and *horongls Linguist (having made 

a special study of the Foreign Languages in the mselves), Ww iebing g to visit Constanti- 

and the Bosphorus, would be to ‘AC ‘OMP- ANY a You NG GENTLEMAN ons 
oreign Tour of some months. W ning not « obj ect to make up a Party of > OF more 80 as 

lessen" the e xpenses.— Address, “Continent,” New U Iniversity Club, St. James’s Street. 


LADY accustomed to Se el, who is Cultivated and 

extremely Musical, desires to take Charge of TWO YOUNG LADIES about Eighteen 

or Niveteen. Friends or Sisters, who may wish to pass TWO MONTHS in SWITZERLAND 

from the end of July. Unexceptionable references given and required.—Address, A.Ru 
Messrs. R. Bentley & Son, 8 New Burlington Street. 


EAUMARIS GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP of this School will beeome VACANT on the 5th day of July next. 
CANDIDATES for the appointment must be Grs uduates of one of the English yy niversities, or 
of the U ‘aia of Dublin. Satisfactory testimonials as to character and attainments will be 


require 
present Tlead-Master fixed alary of £170 a year, is allowed £19 a year towards 


the Examination of and I es for the Scholars, 12s. for Coal and Gas. He oecu- 

es the School House and Promic ses free of Rent. Rates, Taxes, and Repairs; he takes upoa 
If the pay mont, and dismissal of all Assistant-Masters and Teachers, and 
makes his own terms with Boarders. 

His successor will hold the offic e upon the same terms and conditions until any scheme of the 
Endowed School Commissioners for the administration of the School and Charity shall become 


law, and after that subject thereto. 
Further particulars may be obtained from Mr. J. R. RopERTs, Solicitor, Beaumaris, to whom 


Testimonials, with Ten printed Copies, must be sent between this date and the 28th instant. 


___Beaumaris, May 1, 1372, 
STAGE.—ELOCUTION.—To  BAR- 


Pe PILS for the 

RISTERS and _CLERGYMEN.—Address, B, FarrcLouen (Tragedian, late of the 
} a Ay BS Lyceum Theatres), care of M. A. Purcell, Esq., C.E., 18 Buckingham Street, 
Stranc 


Pp: ARAGUAY.—The Owner of a L arge and Valuable Estate in 
cuay desires jo meet with One or Several G EN’ CLEMEN who can command aFew 
2VELOVE, of joint account, the ESTATE in all its branches—Live 
The Mi mager is an Englishman of great experience 
hthe proprietor over twelve years.—Full pare 
srs. BURRELL & VALPY, Civil Engineers, 


Pe 
Thousand Pounds, to 
Stoek. Agricultural &e. 
and knowledge of the country ing been wi 
ticulars can be had on applying: pa onaily to Me 
5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


YHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL stands in its own Grounds 
of Five Acres, extending to the l the Private Terraces afford the finest Marine 
Promenades atiached to any Hotel in the Kingdor The Building contains 240 Apartments. 
Cuisine excellent. Wines choice,—Address, J. BUILN, Ilfracombe. 


BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTE L. — Every endeavour is 


made to render this Hotel equal to its long-existing repute. Spacious Coffee Room for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Serv ice, in the Hotel.— Communications to The 


MavaGer, Bedford Hotel Company, Limite 


HE GRANVILLE HOTE L, St. 


anet.—OZONIZED, IODINE, and every other description of BATH, are to be had 
in the Hotel. Table-d'hote at 6.30. 


MPORTANT to INVESTORS 
MINES, RAILWAY STOCKS, and other SECURITIES of all Gescriptions.. Dividend 
at the rate « 10, and 15 percent. Consult Mr ih IHN B. REY NOL DS" 8 SPEC LIsT 
of INVESTMEN TS, sent free by post on applicetion to JOHN I 
Dealer. 70 and 71 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E 
of Canada, Midland and South-Eastern Det erred. ( 
North-Western, and Lancashire and Yor 


3eac 


8 in BRITISH and FOREIGN 


andon 
shire ¥ Stocks, as well as those interested in the 
rich Mining district of St. Agnes, Cornwall, should by ST means have a copy of this Circular. 


at Western of Cawtda, 


rect Commission, Diplomate 


XUM 
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